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A  Wedding  During  the  Revolution 


The  fifth  of  November,  1792,  toward 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Pierre 
Dezeaut,  schoolmaster,  and  bell-ringer 
for  the  town  of  Coupvray,  sent  a  lusty 
carillon  echoing  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  sky. 

That  day,  in  the  little  parish  church 
lighted  by  candles  and  decorated  with 
autumn  flowers,  was  being  celebrated 
the  wedding  of  Simon  Rene  Braille, 
harness-maker,  and  Monique  Baron. 

Relatives  and  friends  filled  the  seats 
and  the  benches.  There  were  Jean 
Baron,  the  wine-grower,  a  little  stiff  in 
his  black  suit;  the  mothers-in-law,  Hen- 
riette  Viret  and  Genevieve  Auville, 
with  beribboned  hats;  and  the  near 
relatives,  the  Occidents,  the  Triolets, 
and  the  Lehogues  of  Coupvray,  the 
Rigauts  of  Villeneuve-le-Comte.  Old 
father  Braille  alone  was  missing,  taken 
by  a  bad  fever  in  1782. 

In  the  choir,  Monique  and  Simon, 
kneeling,  were  answering  the  questions 
of  the  priest.  When  the  solemn  moment 
came  for  the  newly-weds  to  pass  the 
ring,  the  Abbe  Acrint  recalled  the  dis¬ 


pensation  of  Monseigneur  Thuin,  the 
constitutional  bishop,  who  had  accepted 
the  publication  of  a  single  ban  in¬ 
stead  of  three,  and  began  the  tradi¬ 
tional  little  speech.  He  spoke  of  the  two 
old  families  of  Coupvray  from  whom 
the  young  people  came,  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  virtues  of  its  citizens.  He  passed 
over  in  silence  the  customary  flattery 
about  their  “perfect  republican  citizen¬ 
ship,”  for  everything  leads  us  to  believe 
that  the  Brailles  were  very  devoted  to 
the  old  regime.  Then  he  blessed  their 
union.  .  . 

The  wedding  was  merry.  From  their 
doorsteps,  friends  greeted  the  young 
couple  affectionately.  There  were  hand¬ 
clasps  and  congratulations:  “Much  hap¬ 
piness!  .  .  .  Many  children!  .  .  .” 

Many  children?  Simon  Rene  and 
Monique  were  to  have  four  of  them. 
On  November  5,  1793,  Monique  Cath¬ 
erine  Josephine  was  born;  on  March  9, 
1795,  a  boy,  Louis  Simon;  on  January 
15,  1 797^  Marie  Celine;  and  on  January 
4,  1809,  Louis,  honored  today  by  all 
blind  people. 


«▲* 
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II 

Simon,  the  Harness-Maker 


The  region  of  gentle  hills  where 
Coupvray  lies,  clinging  to  a  slope,  is 
country  typical  of  lie  de  France.  From 
the  magnificent  castle  overlooking  the 
valley,  a  vast  panorama  unfolds;  to  the 
east,  Meaux,  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  its 
tall  cathedral;  to  the  north,  the  flat 
lands  of  Dammartin-en-Goele;  to  the 
east,  the  Marne,  stretching  out  capri¬ 


ciously  between  the  wooded  hills  and 
flowing  broadly  toward  Lagny. 

Coupvray  has  kept  the  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  a  small  village  of  olden  times 
and  there  is  little  difficulty  in  going 
back  a  century  and  a  half  to  discover 
the  places  young  Louis  Braille  knew. 
Here,  in  the  upper  village,  above  the 
farmhouse  built  on  the  grounds  of  the 
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old  abbey  of  the  Trinitarians,  is  the 
little  square  and  its  old  watering- 
trough,  the  church  and  its  princely  epi¬ 
taphs;  here  along  St.  Denis,  the  main 
street,  are  ancestral  homes  with  gray 
walls,  full  of  crevices,  and  mussy  roofs 
from  which  emerge  rustic  dormer  win¬ 
dows;  here  is  the  Touarte,  a  steep  stony 
street  descending  toward  lower  Coup- 
vray;  here  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  the 
Freminette,  a  tiny  brook,  the  old 
wooden  wash-house,  some  farmhouses, 
and  further  along  to  the  right  of  the 
road  which  winds  towards  Lesches,  the 
other  slope  of  the  territory  of  Coup- 
vray,  well  exposed  to  the  south,  where 
grapevines  once  grew. 

In  1809,  Coupvray  had  not  yet  lost 
its  old  traditions. 

On  Chemin  des  Buttes  (renamed 
Braille  Street  in  1831),  the  Braille  fam¬ 
ily  owned  a  house,  a  workshop,  and  sev¬ 
eral  farm  buildings.  The  house  is  still 
standing.  It  is  a  decrepit  dwelling  with 
gray  walls  through  whose  broken  plas¬ 
ter  in  places  the  stones  can  be  seen.  A 
courtyard;  a  small  landing.  A  few  steps 
lead  us  to  a  low  oak  door.  Let  us  go  in! 
We  find  ourselves  in  a  large  room  with 
a  recess  for  accommodating  a  bed.  The 
daylight  which  makes  its  way  in 
through  a  window  near  the  door  feebly 
lights  an  interior  of  long  ago  where 
nothing  in  the  construction  has  been 
changed  in  two  centuries.  One  can  still 
see  the  oven  where  the  Braille  family 
baked  bread,  the  hearth  surmounted  by 
its  long  canopy  where  the  heavy  cast- 
iron  pot  hung  from  the  chimney-hook, 
and  the  worn  sink  with  its  stone  drain¬ 
pipe  running  along  the  wall.  The  walls 
were  whitewashed  at  some  long-forgot¬ 
ten  period  and  the  years  have  covered 
them  with  a  reddish-brown  patina.  On 
the  right,  a  door  leads  to  the  garret. 

It  was  toward  1750  that  Simon 
Braille,  grandfather  of  Louis,  came  to 
settle  in  Coupvray  to  engage  there  in 
the  trade  of  harness-making.  When  he 


died  in  1782,  his  son,  Simon  Rene,  suc¬ 
ceeded  him.  The  latter,  a  skillful  work¬ 
man,  soon  gained  throughout  the  re¬ 
gion  a  reputation  as  an  honest  crafts¬ 
man,  and  became  a  master-harness- 
maker  before  1791.  This  was  a  much 
sought-after  title  in  those  times  when 
small  industries  flourished,  organized 
in  guilds,  the  core  of  the  French  craft 
svstem.  To  obtain  this  distinction,  one 
had  to  execute  a  masterpiece.  Then,  if 
successful,  one  could  engage  in  jour¬ 
neymen  and  have  apprentices.  It  was  a 
point  of  honor  with  the  master  to  de¬ 
liver  only  work  well  done,  to  strive  for 
perfection  in  the  whole  and  in  detail. 

Business  went  well  and  Simon  Rene 
Braille  was  able  to  take  care  of  his  little 
family  without  too  much  difficulty.  He 
had  gradually  increased  his  property. 
Besides  his  houses  on  the  Chemin  des 
Buttes,  he  owned  seven  and  a  half  acres 
of  land  and  vineyards  in  the  town.  He 
had  a  cow  and  poultry;  he  gathered  in 
hay  for  the  winter;  his  vineyards  fur¬ 
nished  enough  wine  for  the  year;  the 
kitchen-garden  provided  the  vegetables. 
It  was  simple  and  healthy  country  life. 

The  meager  description  on  a  passport 
application  found  in  the  files  of  the 
town  of  Coupvray  has  left  us  a  physical 
portrait,  unfortunately  quite  incom¬ 
plete,  of  the  parents  of  Louis  Braille. 
Monique  measured  only  five  feet;  she 
had  brown  hair,  a  low  forehead,  a 
pointed  chin,  and  blue  eyes.  Simon 
Rene  was  five  feet  six  inches  tall,  his 
hair  and  eyebrows  were  brown,  his  nose 
was  large,  his  mouth  average,  his  chin 
round.  He  was  forty-four  in  1809,  and 
had  remained  faithful  to  the  old  re¬ 
gime,  loyal  to  its  tradition.  Pignier,  the 
director  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Young  Blind  from  1821  to  1840,  tells 
us:  “His  integrity  and  habits  bring  to 
mind  the  old  days.”  We  had  hoped  to 
see  his  personality  in  a  new  light  by 
searching  through  the  town  records  for 
traces  of  some  real  civic  action  on  his 
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part;  but  Simon  Rene  Braille  undoubt¬ 
edly  did  not  enjoy  mixing  in  public 
life,  for  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in 
any  association.  If,  on  February  8,  1804, 
he  agreed  to  be  tax  assessor  for  1804,  if 
sometimes  he  was  present  at  the  annual 
discussion  of  the  town  budget,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  because  these  roles  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him,  but  because  he  did  not 
know  how  to  turn  down  his  good 
friends,  Simon  Occident  and  Rene 
Coquelet,  both  of  whom  were  very  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interests  of  the  town. 


He  must  have  been,  if  not  hostile  to 
progress,  at  least  distrustful  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  new  inventions.  In  1816,  when  an 
epidemic  of  smallpox  began  to  wreak 
havoc  in  the  town,  he  refused  to  allow 
either  himself  or  his  family  to  be  vac¬ 
cinated.  It  is  true  that  a  good  many 
people  in  Coupvray  had  no  wish  to  be 
acquainted  with  Doctor  Jannin  and 
his  inoculations.  In  spite  of  everything, 
the  harness-maker’s  little  family  weath¬ 
ered  the  storm  safely.  But  let’s  not  get 
ahead  of  the  story! 


-  :<►:  :o;  3 - 

ill 

The  Early  Years 


The  fourth  of  January,  1809,  was  a 
day  of  happiness  for  the  Braille  family. 
The  parents,  however,  were  no  longer 
very  young;  but  Simon  Rene  Braille 
said  proudly  that  the  new  baby  to  be 
born  would  be  “the  companion  of  his 
old  age.” 

It  was  winter.  Since  evening,  suffer¬ 
ing  labor  pains,  Monique  had  been  im¬ 
patiently  awaiting  the  birth.  The  local 
mid-wife,  Marguerite  Parivel,  was  at¬ 
tending  to  her.  The  children  had  been 
sent  to  stay  with  the  Simonnets,  wine¬ 
growers  and  friends  of  the  family  who 
lived  on  Maupas  Street,  above  the  vil¬ 
lage.  In  a  corner  of  the  room,  the 
anxious  father  waited. 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  a 
small,  puny  creature  with  flabby,  wrin¬ 
kled  skin  was  born,  and,  for  some  time, 
it  was  thought  he  would  not  live.  The 
next  day,  however,  M.  Molin,  notary 
and  deputy  mayor  of  the  town,  wrote 
in  the  official  register: 

“In  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  nine,  on  the  fifth  of  January, 
at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  before 
us,  Deputy  Mayor  of  the  town  of  Coup¬ 


vray,  performing  the  functions  of  the 
civil  authority  of  the  state  in  the  above- 
mentioned  town,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Mayor,  appeared  Simon  Rene  Braille, 
aged  forty-four,  harness-maker,  living 
in  Coupvray,  who  presented  to  us  a 
child  of  the  male  sex,  born  yesterday 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  son  of 
himself  and  his  wife,  Monique  Baron, 
and  to  whom  he  said  he  wished  to  give 
the  name  of  Louis.  The  above  declara¬ 
tions  and  presentations  having  been 
made  in  the  presence  of  Rene  Coquelet, 
aged  forty-five,  grocer,  and  Mathieu 
Simonnet,  aged  forty-nine,  wine-grower, 
both  dwelling  in  the  aforesaid  Coup¬ 
vray,  the  father  and  witnesses  signed 
with  us  this  certificate  after  it  had  been 
read  to  them.” 

Three  days  later  the  baby  was  bap¬ 
tized;  such  haste  used  to  be  customary 
in  the  villages,  where  lack  of  care  and 
hygiene  favored  infant  mortality.  The 
Braille  family  itself  (according  to  town 
records)  had  been  marked  by  very  early 
deaths,  and  this  Christian  household 
did  not  wish  to  delay. 

The  Abbe  Pillon  who,  since  the  Con- 
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cordat  in  1803,  had  returned  to  his 
rectorship  in  Coupvray,  baptized  the 
new  baby.  We  have  few  details  on  the 
ceremony.  The  baptismal  certificate 
tells  us  that  a  farmer  of  the  parish  of 
nearby  Chalifert  was  godfather;  his 
name  was  Louis  Francois  Andre  Mi¬ 
chel.  The  godmother  was  Genevieve 
Boulingre  of  neighboring  Jablines. 
Another  signature  was  that  of  M.  Petit, 
the  town  schoolteacher  who,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  school  duties,  had  to  assist 
in  the  work  of  the  church,  ring  the 
Angelus,  wind  the  clock  and,  each  Sun¬ 
day,  carry  holy  water  into  the  houses. 

The  days  and  months  passed;  the 
baby  was  growing  and  began  to  walk. 
Between  his  father  and  his  mother  in 
the  one  room  where  the  acrid  odor  of 
leather  lingered,  he  unsteadily  tried  his 
first  steps.  When  the  weather  was  good, 
he  would  play  outdoors  on  the  grass  of 
the  court-yard,  and  through  the  open 
window,  his  father  would  keep  an  eye 
on  him  while  working  away.  These 
were  the  revelations  of  the  early  years 
and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  babbling 
of  the  little  boy.  His  mind,  already 
wide-awake,  showed  the  mark  of  the  in¬ 
telligence  which  time  was  to  demon¬ 
strate.  The  child,  like  all  children, 
opened  big  astonished  eyes  on  the 
world,  those  eyes  which  were  to  close  so 
quickly. 

The  little  boy  was  now  three  years 
old.  He  walked,  ran,  and  played  in  the 
house.  Gradually  he  was  familiarizing 
himself  with  everyday  happenings,  and 
his  father’s  workshop  soon  became  a 
fascinating  world.  So  many  things  ex¬ 
cited  his  curiosity,  so  many  things 
neatly  arranged,  or  lying  about  on  the 
bench.  There  were  the  sharply  pointed 
awls,  the  knives  as  keen  as  razors. 

The  little  girl,  attentively  watching 
her  mother  sew  pretty  dresses,  wants 
very  much  to  use  her  scissors;  young 
Braille  wanted  only  one  thing — to 
handle  his  father’s  mysterious  tools.  He 


had  been  forbidden  to  go  near  the 
work-bench,  but  temptation  is  so 
strong! 

Availing  himself  one  day  of  his  par¬ 
ents’  absence,  he  took  hold  of  a  knife. 
Through  the  window  the  sun  shone  on 
the  blade,  making  it  gleam.  The  child 
picked  up  a  piece  of  leather  and  tried 
to  cut  it,  the  knife  in  hands  still  too 
chubby  to  be  skillful;  the  leather  re¬ 
sisted,  then  yielded,  the  blade  slowly 
cut  in  and  took  out  a  piece.  Suddenly 
it  slipped  and  plunged  violently  into 
the  child’s  eye;  the  pain  was  so  sharp 
that  Louis  began  to  cry;  blood  gushed 
down  his  face. 

Hearing  his  cries,  his  parents  ran  up, 
panic-stricken;  Louis’  tears  redoubled. 
Mme.  Boury  and  Mme.  Hurault  came 
out  on  their  door-steps,  grew  worried 
and  hurried  over.  Simon  Rene  Braille 
took  the  boy  on  his  knees;  he  asked  for 
white  linen  and  fresh  water  and  band¬ 
aged  the  injured  eye;  blood  mingled 
with  tears  on  the  little  face.  An  old 
woman  of  the  vicinity  who,  it  was  said, 
possessed  healing  secrets,  brought  lily- 
water.  A  compress  was  prepared,  ap¬ 
plied,  and,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  the  blood 
stopped  running. 

A  little  book  entitled  Popular  Medi¬ 
cine ,  by  Dr.  Leopold  Turck,  former 
member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
and  published  about  this  time,  informs 
us  of  the  treatment  given  to  eye  injuries 
at  this  period. 

“Light  should  be  prevented  from  en¬ 
tering  the  room,  and  the  eye  should  be 
covered  with  compresses  soaked  in  cold 
water.  Bleeding  of  the  arm,  applica¬ 
tions  of  leeches  around  the  injured  eye, 
diet,  and  a  dose  of  calomel  are  the 
methods  usually  employed  in  this  case 
and  in  all  those  in  which  the  eye  has 
received  a  rather  serious  injury.’’ 

And  Dr.  Turck  closes  by  strongly 
advising  consultation  of  a  doctor. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  parents 
asked  one  of  the  Coupvray  doctors  to 
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come  to  the  injured  child’s  bedside. 
But,  inadequate  in  itself,  the  therapy 
ordered  was  powerless  against  a  deep 
wound.  Conjunctivitis  broke  out.  The 
eye  became  red,  and  the  inflamed  eye¬ 
lids  became  discolored,  as  if  from  a 
blow.  At  this  stage,  a  careful  hygiene 
could  have  saved  the  child’s  sight.  How¬ 
ever,  there  was  no  positive  medical  aid 
to  eliminate  the  center  of  infection;  it 
became  purulent  ophthalmia. 

The  crisis  approached.  Through  con¬ 
tact  with  his  hands,  the  other  eye  be¬ 
came  infected  and  each  day  a  blur 
spread,  darker  and  dimmer.  The  child 
began  stumbling,  no  longer  able  to 
make  out  anything  but  the  location  of 
the  window;  then  came  the  night  which 
was  to  have  no  end. 

From  that  time  onward  he  stared 
with  an  empty  gaze,  on  his  face  a  pitiful 
expression  with  eyes  striated  with  pur¬ 
ple. 

Louis  Braille  was  blind. 

His  family  tried  everything.  They 
went  to  the  hospital  in  Meaux  to  con¬ 
sult  an  oculist.  Wasted  effort,  for  the 
generalized  infection  had  destroyed  the 
corneas.  There  was  no  hope. 

The  little  boy  did  not  understand. 
The  world  full  of  attractive  things,  the 
life  around  him,  the  birds  whose  songs 
he  heard,  who  had  robbed  him  of 
them?  Who  had  shut  him  up  in  a  dark 
closet?  In  his  young  mind  this  darkness 
was  connected  with  his  father’s  gleam¬ 
ing  knife.  As  for  the  rest,  he  could  not 
grasp  it. 

Who  knows  the  thoughts  of  little 
Louis  Braille?  Hardly  had  he  become 
acquainted  with  the  beauty  of  visible 
things  than  he  was  condemned  never 
again  to  see  them.  Certainly  he  was  too 
young  to  understand  that,  from  then 
on,  many  things  would  hold  an  im¬ 
penetrable  secret.  He  did  not  yet  realize 
that  when  he  heard  running  water  in 
the  country  he  would  never  know  its 
clearness. 


According  to  the  town  records,  on 
June  3,  1813,  the  following  year,  Louis 
Braille’s  older  sister,  Monique  Cather¬ 
ine  was  married  to  Jean  Francois  Car- 
ron.  The  young  couple  went  to  live  on 
Moulin  Street,  and  the  little  blind  boy 
thus  lost  his  big  sister,  who  every  noon¬ 
time  used  to  lead  him  to  the  Freminette 
to  get  water  and  tell  him  stories  as  they 
walked  along.  .  .  . 

The  Abbe  Pillon,  the  old  priest  who 
had  baptized  the  child,  died  at  Coup- 
vray  on  February  12,  1815.  The  diocese 
appointed  a  new  cure,  the  Abbe 
Jacques  Palluy  on  March  1.  It  was 
while  visiting  his  parishioners  that  the 
latter  several  days  later  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Braille  family  and 
soon  formed  a  friendship  with  them. 
Educated  and  intelligent,  the  Abbe  Pal¬ 
luy  understood  the  common  people.  He 
immediately  appreciated  the  sound 
qualities  of  these  hard  workers  and 
took  an  interest  in  the  little  blind  boy. 
He  learned  about  the  accident  and,  in 
questioning  the  child,  became  aware  of 
his  fine  young  intelligence  awakening 
in  the  darkness. 

Thanks  to  the  Abbe  Palluy,  Louis 
Braille  came,  little  by  little,  to  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  things.  His  curious,  investiga¬ 
ting  nature  continued  to  develop.  He 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the 
world,  became  familiar  again  with 
what  he  had  known. 

In  the  office  of  the  old  presbytery 
near  the  church  or  seated  in  summer 
beneath  the  trees  in  the  garden,  the 
Abbe  Palluy  used  to  teach  the  child. 
Very  early  he  gave  him  a  Christian  out¬ 
look  which  was  never  to  leave  him. 
Throughout  his  life  we  will  find  indi¬ 
cations  of  his  Christianity,  expressed  in 
three  words:  love,  kindness,  humility. 

In  1816,  the  Town  Council  of  Coup- 
vray  proceeded  by  way  of  open  compe¬ 
tition  to  the  replacing  of  the  deceased 
schoolteacher.  The  candidacy  of  An¬ 
toine  Becheret  was  decided  upon.  As 
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soon  as  Antoine  Becheret  was  installed, 
the  Abbe  Palluy  asked  him  to  teach 
little  Louis  Braille.  There  followed  for 
the  boy  two  studious  years  in  which  he 
listened  obediently  to  the  teacher.  A 
schoolboy  in  the  neighborhood  came  to 
get  him  at  home.  Hand  in  hand,  they 
would  ascend  Touarte  Street  to  the 
school  above  the  village.  There  the 
blind  child  recited  the  lessons  he  had 
heard  the  previous  day,  amazing  the 
teacher  by  his  astonishing  ability. 

Antoine  Becheret  was  in  an  excellent 
position  to  observe  his  young  pupil.  He 
found  him  thoughtful  and  of  superior 
intelligence.  The  child  dumbfounded 
him  with  his  responses  by  turns  per¬ 
tinent  and  amusing,  for  despite  the 
darkness  in  which  he  lived,  Louis 
Braille  was  smiling  and  gay.  It  was  a 
trait  of  his  character  about  which  we 
will  have  occasion  to  speak  again. 

The  Abbe  Palluy  pondered  over  the 
child’s  future.  What  was  to  become  of 
him  when  he  grew  up?  Would  he  re¬ 
main  in  the  village,  incapable  of  creat¬ 
ing  a  career  for  himself,  taken  care  of 
by  his  old  parents? 

Antoine  Becheret  had,  in  the  course 
of  his  studies  in  Paris,  heard  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  which  admitted  young  blind 
people.  Interested,  the  Abbe  Palluy 
approached  M.  d’Orvilliers,  the  lord  of 
the  manor  who  had  lived  in  the  mag¬ 
nificent  residence  of  the  Rohans  for 
many  years.  He  was  a  man  of  sixty,  very 
tall,  with  brown  hair  and  eyebrows; 
his  oval  round-chinned  face  was  framed 
by  a  brown  beard  to  conceal  the  scars 
which  smallpox  had  left  on  his  cheeks. 

The  good  deeds  of  this  generous  man 
were  countless.  Often  the  Abbe  brought 
to  his  attention  cases  of  extreme  poverty 
needing  aid,  and,  since  M.  d’Orvilliers 
was  kind-hearted,  he  never  rejected 
these  requests. 

Besides,  little  Louis  Braille  was  not 
unknown  to  him.  He  had  noticed  the 
little  blind  boy  who  came  to  Mass  every 


Sunday,  accompanied  by  his  big  sister. 
It  was,  therefore,  with  real  attention 
that  the  Marquis  listened  to  the  Abbe. 

M.  d’Orvilliers  recalled  meeting 
around  1786  a  certain  Valentin  Hairy 
at  the  court  of  Versailles.  He  even  re¬ 
membered  clearly  that  one  Christmas 
evening,  before  the  King  and  Queen, 
this  M.  Haiiy  had  astonished  the  noble 
audience  by  presenting  blind  children, 
educated  according  to  his  principles, 
who  performed,  did  arithmetic,  and, 
above  all,  read  with  an  astonishing 
ease,  thanks  to  his  ingenious  system. 
M.  d’Orvilliers  had  encouraged  Valen¬ 
tin  Haiiy  by  helping  support  the  proj¬ 
ects  of  this  benefactor  of  the  blind,  and, 
like  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  other 
courtesans,  he  had  given  a  sizeable  sum 
of  money  to  found  an  Institution.  At 
this  point  in  the  conversation,  the 
Abbe  Palluy  suggested  that  perhaps  the 
Marquis  could  write  to  the  director  of 
this  institution,  asking  him  to  admit 
their  young  protege.  M.  d’Orvilliers 
agreed. 

The  Abbe  Palluy  then  went  to  find 
the  parents.  In  a  corner  of  the  room 
young  Louis  was  making  multicolored 
fringes  that  his  father  would  then 
fasten  to  the  harnesses.  The  Abbe 
asked,  “Would  you  like  your  son  to  be 
educated?  To  be  taught  a  trade?’’  Of 
course,  his  parents  were  eager  for  that! 
But  they  had  no  idea  how  to  carry  out 
these  wonderful  plans.  Then  the  Abbe 
explained. 

Country  folk  seldom  become  enthu¬ 
siastic.  They  reflect,  ponder  the  matter, 
and  wish  to  know  all  about  it  before 
committing  themselves.  That  is  why 
one  of  Louis  Braille’s  biographers  tells 
us  that  his  parents  agreed  “after  being 
assured,  more  than  once,  that  it  would 
be  advantageous  for  their  son.”  When 
they  were  sure,  however,  that  Louis 
would  be  very  happy  in  this  institution, 
that  he  would  make  friends  there,  that 
the  teachers  would  instruct  him  in  liter- 
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ature,  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  that  he 
would  be  taught  some  manual  work, 
their  joy  knew  no  bounds,  and  they 
made  a  thousand  and  one  plans  for  the 
future  of  their  son. 

#.U.  M, 
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Several  days  later,  the  parents  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Dr.  Guillie,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Young  Blind.  At  its  meeting  on  Jan¬ 
uary  15  th,  the  school  board  had  ruled 
favorably  on  the  application  of  young 
Louis  Braille  for  admission,  had  grant¬ 
ed  the  child  a  scholarship,  and  set  the 
date  of  his  entrance  for  February  15, 
1819. 

On  the  morning  of  February  15th, 
the  stagecoach  from  Meaux  carried  the 
little  blind  boy  and  his  father  toward 
Paris.  The  He  de  France  went  past, 
framed  by  the  coach  door;  the  country 


was  white  under  the  frost.  In  Lagny,  a 
stop  was  made  at  the  Hotel  de  FOurs, 
in  Chelles  at  the  Ecu  de  France.  Several 
travelers  got  on.  Then  came  Nogent. 
.  .  .  The  child  questioned  his  father. 
His  intuitive  intelligence  recreated  the 
landscapes  which  Simon  faithfully  de¬ 
scribed  to  him,  lighting  briefly  the 
darkness  of  which  he  was  prisoner. 

After  four  hours  of  travel  the  stage¬ 
coach  stopped  at  the  Gate  of  the  Trone. 
Simon  Rene  Braille  and  Louis  got  out. 
The  Royal  Institution  for  the  Young 
Blind  was  then  on  Victor  Street.  They 
made  their  way  on  foot  across  the  Paris 
of  Louis  XVIII,  a  Paris  still  full  of 
memories  of  the  Empire,  a  Paris  where 
the  elegants  passed  idle  grumblers  on 
the  boulevards.  It  was  a  troubled  time 
when  the  reviving  royalty  was  trying  to 
restore  its  power  and  prestige  of  yester¬ 
year. 


—  :o:  :<►:  — 

IV 

The  Pupil 


The  sounds  of  Paris  surprised  the 
child.  His  village  had  never  offered  so 
much  variety.  Suddenly  the  city  fur¬ 
nished  his  world  with  new  noises.  They 
came  at  last  to  Victor  Street.  A  narrow 
building  reared  its  sad,  grey  walls  be¬ 
fore  them.  They  rapped  the  door 
knocker  and  entered. 

There  is  always  something  dramatic 
about  children  first  entering  a  school. 
Temporarily,  ties  between  those  dear 
to  each  other  break.  A  new  life  begins. 
There  under  the  porch-roof  the  child 
felt  the  fresher  air  in  a  chillier  dark¬ 
ness;  the  humidity  and  the  coldness  of 
the  walls  which  his  hand  brushed 
against  made  him  shiver.  He  knew  that 
today  he  was  losing  many  things,  and 
perhaps  he  did  not  yet  understand  the 


usefulness  of  this  separation.  The 
gentle,  soothing  atmosphere  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  house  in  Coupvray,  the  tenderness 
of  his  mother,  all  came  back  to  him.  He 
clasped  his  father’s  hand  more  tightly. 

The  concierge,  Monsieur  Demeziere, 
was  expecting  the  new  pupil.  He  im¬ 
mediately  led  father  and  child  by  worn 
stairways  and  through  dark  corridors 
to  the  office  of  Dr.  Guillie,  the  director. 
The  interview  was  friendly.  We  have 
reason,  however,  to  believe  that  Dr. 
Guillie  was  not  a  fundamentally  honest 
and  good  man.  Several  of  his  actions,  of 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
in  the  course  of  this  chapter,  convince 
us  that  his  conduct  was  not  spotless  and 
that  concern  for  the  health  of  the  blind 
lagged  behind  a  good  many  other  con- 
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siderations.  Despite  that,  he  was  kindly, 
knew  how  to  talk,  and  made  people  feel 
at  home.  His  greeting  reassured  the 
boy.  Gently  the  director  described  the 
life  of  the  school,  the  everyday  work, 
and  Simon  Rene  Braille  must  have  felt 
that  he  could  not  have  found  a  better 
place  elsewhere  for  his  son.  He  settled 
a  few  necessary  arrangements,  and, 
giving  Louis  a  long  hug,  set  off  again 
for  Coupvray. 

'Jr  *35* 

The  director  led  the  boy  to  the  class 
of  M.  Dufau,  the  vice-principal  and 
second  teacher.  The  geography  lesson 
was  in  progress.  Fifteen  or  so  blind 
pupils  were  listening  to  the  teacher. 
The  opening  of  the  door  relaxed  their 
attention,  and  faces  with  empty  gazes 
turned  toward  the  arrivals  but  the  di¬ 
rector  harshly  ordered  them  to  right 
themselves.  M.  Dufau  questioned  the 
new  boy,  asked  his  name,  and  helped 
him  to  an  empty  seat.  Then  he  took  up 
again  the  interrupted  lesson. 

The  fear  that  had  been  gripping 
Louis  all  morning  seemed  to  leave.  He 
forgot  that  he  was  far  from  his  parents 
and  among  strangers,  so  wonderful 
were  the  things  the  teacher  was  quietly 
telling  them.  Louis’  remarkable  mem¬ 
ory  registered  these  pictures  of  our 
country,  and  when  before  the  end  of 
the  class,  Mr.  Dufau  called  on  him,  he 
answered  clearly  without  faltering. 
This  immediately  made  a  very  favor¬ 
able  impression  on  the  teacher.  Pignier 
writes  later,  “Upon  his  entrance  into 
the  Institution  one  noticed  a  certain 
childish  seriousness  which  went  well 
with  the  fineness  of  his  features  and 
the  sweet,  witty  expression  on  his  face.” 

The  bell  rang  for  recess;  again  Louis 
felt  lonely.  A  supervisor  introduced 
him  to  his  comrades.  They  exchanged 
names  but  close  friendships  are  more 
difficult  to  form  when  sight  cannot  re¬ 
inforce  the  harmony  of  two  voices  seek¬ 
ing  friendship.  That  evening  in  the 


great  silence  of  the  dormitory,  in  a 
little  iron  bed  in  which  his  mother  had 
never  tucked  him,  he  began  to  cry 
softly,  thinking  again  about  his  parents, 
with  whom  he  used  to  exchange  a  few 
affectionate  words  before  going  to  sleep. 
Perhaps  it  was  that  evening  that  Gau¬ 
thier,  a  young  pupil  like  himself,  con¬ 
soled  him  and  there  sprang  up  between 
them  that  great  friendship  which 
thirty-four  years  of  companionship  was 
not  to  change. 

W  *?V* 

The  weeks  followed  each  other  rap¬ 
idly,  and  in  the  enthusiasm  of  an  active 
life  Louis  Braille  now  had  no  time  to 
be  bored.  Besides,  letters  which  a  super¬ 
visor  read  to  him  arrived  from  Coup¬ 
vray  and  reassured  him  about  his  fam¬ 
ily.  He  no  longer  felt  lonesome  and 
realized  now  how  much  benefit  he 
could  derive  from  the  instruction  at 
the  Institution.  Little  by  little  Braille 
had  become  acquainted  with  the  teach¬ 
ers,  the  supervisors,  and  his  blind  com¬ 
rades.  He  had  learned  to  find  his  bear¬ 
ings,  to  count  his  steps  from  his  bed  to 
the  door  of  the  dormitory,  from  the 
door  to  the  stairs,  from  the  stairs  to  the 
dining  hall,  from  the  dining  hall  to  the 
courtyard,  and  he  made  his  way  about 
the  great  building  as  if  he  had  always 
lived  there. 

He  liked  the  courses.  Coltat  (a  pupil 
under  Braille  later)  tells  us:  “Being  in¬ 
telligent,  Braille  was  soon  well-in¬ 
formed  on  the  elements  of  grammar, 
geography,  history,  and  arithmetic.” 
These  subjects  were  taught  by  having 
the  pupils  repeat  what  they  heard,  sup¬ 
plemented  sometimes  by  the  reading 
of  a  few  books  written  in  Valentin 
Haiiy’s  system.  It  was  the  official  read¬ 
ing  method  for  the  blind,  and  if  it  ren¬ 
dered  great  service,  no  one  was  un¬ 
aware  of  its  imperfections.  Many  vol¬ 
umes  were  necessary  to  contain  the  text 
of  a  little  school  book.  Moreover,  the 
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touch  of  some  of  the  young  blind  stu¬ 
dents  was  not  sensitive  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  them  to  make  out  rapidly  the  form 
of  the  letters.  There  resulted  a  loss  of 
time  for  both  pupils  and  teachers.  But 
since  there  was  no  other  method  it  was 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  it,  since 
repeated  hearing  of  the  lessons  was  in¬ 
sufficient  for  good  instruction. 

#  #  # 

Recreation  played  an  important  part 
in  the  life  of  the  school,  and  Braille 
participated  in  it  with  his  usual  high 
spirits.  Certainly  the  blind  students 
were  barred  from  many  games.  They 
could  never  play  prisoner’s  base, 
knuckle-bones,  nor  marbles.  Still,  they 
found  means  of  amusing  themselves 
and  of  using  up  their  energy  in  suitable 
physical  exercises:  boisterous  round 
dances,  guided  by  a  supervisor,  where 
laughter  and  cries  rang  out  clearly, 
where  joy  burst  out  as  if  these  deprived 
boys  had  forgotten  their  misfortune. 

From  the  first  year  of  his  stay  at  the 
Institution,  Louis  Braille  particularly 
liked  the  music  class.  Teachers  from  the 
Conservatory  came  to  instruct  gratu¬ 
itously.  The  pupils  learned  to  amuse 
themselves,  and  only  by  means  of  re¬ 
peated  hearing  of  the  pieces;  one  would 
learn  to  play  the  piano  on  the  stair¬ 
landing;  another  the  flute  in  a  window- 
recess;  a  third,  against  a  doorway, 
would  play  the  bassoon;  while  several 
old  pianos  were  arranged  in  the  same 
room  making  conversation  impossible. 
Conditions  were  not  ideal  for  learning 
music,  of  course.  Besides,  repeated 
hearing  did  not  give  good  results.  Thus 
the  teacher  sometimes  had  to  guide  the 
hands  of  his  pupil  on  the  instrument. 
As  soon  as  a  boy  knew  the  theory  suf¬ 
ficiently,  he  would  be  asked  to  teach  a 
few  comrades. 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that 
Louis  Braille  learned  to  play  the  piano. 
Thereby  he  found  the  beneficial  and 


happy  escape  of  those  who  cannot  see. 
A  note,  a  trill,  a  run,  an  improvisation 
conjured  up  in  his  mind  long-ago  pic¬ 
tures  forever  lost.  He  gave  music  every¬ 
thing  he  had,  as  he  did  to  all  the  tasks 
he  undertook,  with  his  characteristic 
conscientiousness  and  fervor.  He  felt 
music  intuitively,  and  that  is  why  he 
excelled  in  it;  though  he  was  still 
young,  he  already  had  a  natural  apti¬ 
tude  which  foreshadowed  the  talented 
organist  he  would  later  be,  when  he  sat 
at  the  organ  of  Notre  Dame  des 
Champs. 

J/.  J/.  .y. 
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Guillie  had  allowed  Louis  Braille’s 
father  to  see  only  the  good  side  of  the 
school.  What  was  behind  the  scenes 
nevertheless  worried  the  director.  The 
financial  situation  of  the  establishment 
was  catastrophic,  with  no  credit  to  be 
had.  Some  of  the  staff  had  been  dis¬ 
missed,  and  the  supervision  proved  in¬ 
adequate.  Thus,  to  maintain  order  in 
the  Institution,  Guillie  had  introduced 
a  series  of  severe  punishments.  Not 
countenanced  was  locking  one  up  in  a 
dark  closet,  a  punishment  very  frequent 
in  the  schools  of  that  time  (being  shut 
up  in  darkness  means  nothing  to  the 
blind),  but  rather  being  put  on  dry 
bread  and  water,  physical  punishment, 
or  restrictions  on  going  out.  Braille 
undoubtedly  had  his  share  of  punish¬ 
ment,  for  his  gay  and  sometimes  teasing 
temperament  must  not  have  always 
pleased  the  suprevisors. 

Every  Thursday  after  the  noon  meal, 
the  pupils  were  led  to  the  Botanical 
Garden.  The  supervisor  walked  at  the 
head  and  the  children  followed,  hold¬ 
ing  a  long  rope  which  kept  them  to¬ 
gether — a  touching  procession  which 
made  the  passers-by  turn  around.  Each 
walk  brought  Louis  unexpected  sensa¬ 
tions  which  enlarged  his  universe:  mys¬ 
terious,  unknown  sounds,  new  fra¬ 
grances.  .  .  . 
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The  end  of  the  school  year  ap¬ 
proached.  At  the  Institution  a  little  cel¬ 
ebration  had  brought  together  pupils 
and  faculty  for  the  formal  prize  distri¬ 
bution.  In  a  moving  ceremony,  Louis 
Braille  received  his  first  laurels:  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  merit  in  knitting  and  making 
slippers.  Gauthier,  who  had  been  even 
longer  in  the  school,  was  much  con¬ 
gratulated  for  his  prize  in  piano,  an 
award  for  a  pupil  especially  gifted  in 
music.  The  two  friends  were  very 
proud  of  their  awards.  They  often 
talked  together  of  the  coming  vacations 
which  were  going  to  separate  them. 
For  two  months  Louis  would  become 
reacquainted  with  his  native  village 
and  his  family,  so  dear  to  his  childish 
heart.  Like  schoolboys  all  over  the 
world,  he  planned  projects,  he  antici¬ 
pated  the  joys  which  were  soon  to  be 
his;  he  thought  of  long  walks  in  the 
country,  of  his  childhood  friends  whom 
he  loved;  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  al¬ 
ready  heard  his  father’s  hammer  making 
dull  thuds  on  the  damp  leather  in  the 
little  workshop  in  Coupvray.  .  .  . 

The  joy  of  a  vacation!  Around  his 
family,  Louis  rediscovered  the  peaceful 
life  of  before.  His  parents  brought  him 
up  to  date  on  the  small  happenings  in 
the  village;  he  talked  of  the  Institution, 
his  work,  his  friends.  He  soaked  him¬ 
self  in  the  family  atmosphere  which  he 
had  missed  so  much  at  the  beginning 
of  his  stay  in  Paris. 

His  sister,  Marie  Celine,  no  longer 
lived  at  home.  In  June,  1819,  she  had 
married  Francois  Isidore  Marniesse,  a 
shoeing-smith,  whose  workshop  was  on 
Little  St.  Denis  Street,  above  the  vil¬ 
lage.  (From  this  union  came  the  last  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Braille  family,  the 
Meuniers,  one  of  whom,  born  in  1877, 
still  lives  in  Coupvray.)  As  for  Louis 
Simon,  he  had  settled  down  in  Chessy, 
several  miles  from  Coupvray. 

He  got  along  well  with  Louis.  Sun¬ 


days,  when  he  came  to  see  his  parents, 
he  would  guide  his  brother  to  church. 
What  a  pleasure  for  the  little  blind  boy 
to  hear  the  Abbe  Palluy  chant  the 
Mass,  to  rediscover  Antoine  Becheret, 
the  teacher,  and  Monsieur  d’Orvilliers, 
who,  as  he  came  out,  shook  his  hand 
and  asked  him  about  his  studies.  .  .  . 

ji. 
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At  the  reopening  of  school  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  Louis  took  up  his  studious  life 
once  more.  “He  walked  very  fast  along 
the  path  of  progress;  he  soon  went  from 
elementary  classes  to  those  more  ad¬ 
vanced,”  says  Coltat. 

At  the  beginning  of  1821  Guillie,  the 
director,  was  dismissed  by  the  Institu¬ 
tion.  A  discreet  inquiry  by  the  respon¬ 
sible  authorities  disclosed  “an  intimate 
relationship  with  the  schoolmistress,” 
which  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  very 
moral  and  strict  ways  of  the  school.  We 
have  already  described  the  unsympa¬ 
thetic  side  of  this  proud  man  who,  in 
1817,  had  recklessly  had  the  great  Val¬ 
entin  Haiiy  thrown  out  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  when  he  returned  from  Russia, 
tired,  discouraged  and  without  resour¬ 
ces.  The  blind  know  enough  of  the 
magnificent  role  of  Valentin  Haiiy,  so 
that  the  name  of  Guillie  will  forever  be 
tarnished  by  his  unpardonable,  unjust 
act.  The  Institution  did  not  regret  his 
going,  and  another  director  was  chosen. 
The  latter  has  left  behind  only  good 
memories.  All  his  life  he  shared  in  the 
creative  work  of  Braille. 

His  name  was  Pignier.  Rectifying  the 
mistakes  of  his  predecessor,  he  wel¬ 
comed  Valentin  Haiiy,  assured  him  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  blind,  and  asked 
him  to  come  often  to  the  Institution. 

In  great  secrecy  pupils  and  teachers 
were  getting  ready  for  the  celebration 
of  August  21,  1821,  which  was  to  crown 
grand  old  Valentin  Haiiy’s  entire  life. 

-V- 
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Pignier  and  Dufau,  the  assistant  di¬ 
rector,  spared  no  effort  to  make  the 
celebration  a  success.  Everyone  in  the 
Institution  helped.  They  decorated  the 
classrooms  and  the  dining-room,  set  up 
a  platform  in  the  court,  and  carefully 
planned  a  musical  party  which  would 
close  the  day.  Like  his  comrades,  Braille 
entered  into  the  preparation  of  this 
program  with  his  customary  good-will. 
His  father  and  his  brother  were  to 
come  from  Coupvray  to  assist  in  the 
festivity,  and  the  boy  was  delighted. 

The  great  day  arrived  at  last.  It  was 
a  memorable  occasion.  When  he  saw 
the  crowd  of  blind  children  gathered 
together  cheering  him,  Valentin  Haiiy’s 
joy  knew  no  bounds.  He  spent  the  day 
in  their  midst,  sharing  their  meals, 
talking  with  them  about  their  work 
and  their  families,  chatting  with  each 
one  in  a  friendly  way.  When  Braille 
felt  the  bony  hands  of  the  Master  clasp 
his  own,  he  was  overcome  by  emotion 
and  could  not  speak.  He  remained 
silent,  listening  as  the  great  man  gently 
spoke  to  him.  It  was  a  commonplace 
gesture  (but  for  us  a  stirring  symbol) 
which  Braille  remembered,  drawing 
from  it  later  the  strength  necessary  to 
keep  from  capitulating  before  adver¬ 
sity.  A  simple  gesture  in  which,  without 
knowing  it,  the  older  man  passed  along 
the  torch  and  inspired  the  excited 
child  by  his  life  of  struggle. 

The  orchestra  of  the  Institution 
poured  forth  waves  of  music  toward 
the  platform  where  the  director  and 
the  teachers  surrounded  Valentin  Haiiy. 
A  bit  of  cloudless  August  sky  showed 
above  the  top  of  the  buildings.  It  was 
hot.  Pupils  recited  poetry.  Choirs  sang 
a  cantata  dedicated  to  the  founder  of 
the  school.  It  was  wonderful.  After 
years  of  lack  of  understanding,  after 
years  of  failure  and  of  hope,  Valentin 
Haiiy  tasted  the  joy  of  recognition  in 


his  beloved  school.  And  when  the  music 
was  over,  the  old  man,  too  moved  to 
be  grandiloquent,  could  only  gather 
the  children  in  his  arms  and  repeat 
with  tears  in  his  eyes:  “It  is  God  who 
has  done  everything!” 

A  second  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  he  fin¬ 
ished  his  days  unsatisfied,  thinking  per¬ 
haps  that  he  had  not  yet  done  enough. 

•W*  ->4* 

In  the  stagecoach  taking  him  that 
same  evening  towards  Coupvray  where 
he  was  to  finish  his  vacation,  Louis, 
seated  between  his  father  and  his 
brother,  thought  over  the  details  of  the 
day.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  marked  a 
decisive  stage  in  his  boyhood.  He  had 
understood  that  day  all  the  greatness 
of  the  man  who  was  being  honored, 
and,  full  of  enthusiasm,  he  promised 
himself  to  become  like  him  the  servant 
of  his  companions  in  misfortune. 

It  was  that  year  in  his  father’s  little 
workshop  that  he  began  to  cut  circles, 
triangles,  and  squares  out  of  leather, — 
searching,  groping,  starting  over  and 
over  again,  setting  himself  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  problem  of  an  alphabet  for  the 
blind.  (According  to  a  family  tradition 
told  us  by  Monsieur  L.  Charpentier, 
harness-maker  in  Chessy  and  successor 
to  Louis  Simon  Braille,  the  blind  child 
might  have  used  upholstery  nails  with 
rounded  heads  to  emboss  his  first  alpha¬ 
bet.) 

#  #  # 

In  the  month  of  March,  1822,  the 
Institution  was  plunged  into  mourn¬ 
ing  by  sad  news.  Valentin  Haiiy  had 
just  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 

Ignored  by  officials  and  academies, 
he  went  to  his  last  resting-place  sur¬ 
rounded  only  by  a  few  relatives  and 
blind  pupils  from  his  school.  With  his 
comrades,  Braille  wept  as  if  he  had 
been  a  close  friend. 
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V 


Preliminary  Research 


Now  we  must  go  back  several  years 
in  order  to  present  chronologically  the 
succession  of  circumstances  which  en¬ 
abled  Louis  Braille  to  invent  his  alpha¬ 
bet. 

During  the  weekly  meeting  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  June  28,  1819, 
the  Secretary  read  to  his  assembled  col¬ 
leagues  a  letter  from  Charles  Barbier 
de  la  Serre,  who  announced  with  many 
details  the  “invention  of  a  new  ma¬ 
chine  which  engraves  a  writing  of 
secret  combinations  without  its  being 
necessary  to  see  the  equipment,  [i.e.,  in 
the  dark].”  The  placid  academicians, 
accustomed  to  strange  communications, 
were  not  unduly  impressed,  and  with¬ 
out  attaching  too  much  importance  to 
the  new  machine,  chose  two  men  to 
investigate,  Messrs.  Prony  and  Lace- 
pede.  In  May  of  the  following  year 
(some  time  had  been  required  to  study 
the  apparatus),  the  academicians  at  last 
presented  their  report.  We  shall  spare 
the  reader  the  entirety  of  the  boring 
document,  but  will,  however,  quote  the 
most  important  sentence: 

“This  process  makes  communication 
between  the  deaf  and  the  blind  pos¬ 
sible.” 

Charles  Barbier,  an  artillery  captain 
in  Louis  XVIII’s  army,  had  noticed  the 
difficulties  in  transmitting  orders  dur¬ 
ing  night  maneuvers.  With  his  inven¬ 
tive  mind,  he  solved  the  difficulty  by 
combining  on  thin  cardboard  dots  and 
dashes  in  relief,  which  in  combination 
gave  orders  to  be  carried  out:  “Ad¬ 
vance!”  “General  withdrawal,”  etc. 
Thus,  no  matter  how  dark,  the  order 
could  be  rapidly  deciphered  merely  by 
touch.  This  system  was  called  “night 
writing.”  Charles  Barbier,  prompted  by 
a  zeal  as  sincere  as  it  was  disinterested, 
immediately  gave  thought  to  possible 


applications  of  his  invention,  and  soon 
transformed  it  into  writing  for  use  by 
the  blind,  naming  it  Sonography. 

Already  Sonography  showed  real  im¬ 
provement  and  progress  over  night 
writing.  Anv  sentence  could  be  written, 
but  the  words  were  not  spelled  out; 
they  were  written  phonetically.  A  great 
many  dots  for  a  single  word,  however, 
made  deciphering  long  and  difficult.  It 
was  at  this  stage  of  his  invention,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Charles  Barbier,  toward  the 
end  of  1820,  turned  up  on  St.  Victor 
Street  and  asked  to  see  Dr.  Guillie. 

TP  TP  TP 

In  his  inventive  enthusiasm  Barbier 
thought  perhaps  that  the  director  was 
going  to  bless  his  invention  immedi¬ 
ately,  adopt  it  on  the  spot,  and  have 
the  blind  profit  from  it  right  away.  The 
road  to  success,  alas,  is  difficult,  and 
unless  people  have  been  prepared  in 
advance  for  a  new  idea,  they  are  not 
always  receptive.  The  captain  was  soon 
to  realize  this. 

A  persuasive  and  stubborn  advocate 
of  his  system,  Barbier  knew  how  to  pre¬ 
sent  clearly  the  advantages  of  his 
writing.  The  two  men  discussed  it  at 
length.  Guillie  seemed  particularly 
worried  by  the  complexity  of  the  in¬ 
vention.  “Before  we  do  anything  else,” 
said  the  director,  “we  must  experiment 
with  it  on  the  blind,  and  only  daily 
use  can  determine  its  real  value.”  Bar¬ 
bier  was  sure  of  himself.  He  believed 
that  his  experiments  were  conclusive 
and  that  liberation  of  the  blind  need 
no  longer  be  delayed.  He  would  have 
liked  to  carry  away  with  him  an  official 
acceptance. 

We  know  Guillie.  His  decisions  were 
irrevocable.  He  did  not  deliberately 
wish  to  discourage  the  captain  and 
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give  him  a  definite  refusal;  but  his  ex¬ 
perience  as  director  told  him  he  should 
not  accept  a  new  system,  however  at¬ 
tractive  at  first  glance.  Often  in  the 
course  of  his  career  he  had  been  visited 
by  inspired  inventors  whose  innova¬ 
tions,  once  in  the  hands  of  the  blind, 
proved  inadequate  or  unusable. 

On  that  day  Charles  Barbier  left  the 
Institution  a  little  disappointed.  But 
then,  he  was  stubborn.  His  dealings 
with  the  Academy  of  Sciences  had 
taught  him  patience.  He  promised  him¬ 
self  to  return. 

#  #  # 

Dr.  Guillie  was  unable  himself  to  try 
out  the  system.  Eight  days  later,  the 
scandal  with  the  schoolmistress  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  chapter  caused 
him  to  be  dismissed  from  the  school. 
It  was  Dr.  Pignier  who  received  a 
Charles  Barbier  not  at  all  discouraged 
bv  his  first  set-back.  Like  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  Pignier  stated  the  blind  would  be 
informed  of  the  new  system  of  writing. 
Barbier,  disgusted  by  the  continual 
delay  and  unpardonable  slowness,  left 
that  day  again,  without  a  favorable 
response. 

#  *  * 

Several  days  after  Barbier’s  second 
visit,  Dr.  Pignier  called  together  pupils, 
supervisors  and  teachers  for  a  very  im¬ 
portant  communication.  It  is  hard  to 
describe  at  length  the  curiosity  which 
this  mysterious  meeting  aroused  in  the 
blind.  In  one  of  the  large  rooms  of  the 
Institution  sixty  children  waited,  puz¬ 
zled  and  anxious.  Finally  Pignier  came 
in.  He  explained  at  length  the  history 
of  the  invention,  described  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Sonography  in  detail,  and 
since  Barbier  had  left  with  him  a  few 
embossed  pages,  he  had  them  passed 
around  among  the  children. 

When  Louis  Braille  felt  beneath  his 
fingers  the  little  humps  formed  by  the 
dots,  his  face  lighted  up  with  joy.  This 
was  what  he  had  been  looking  for  so 


many  months!  A  writing  different  from 
that  of  those  who  could  see!  A  writing 
responsive  to  the  touch  of  the  blind! 
Dots!  At  last  something  revolutionary 
was  being  created. 

Supervisors,  teachers,  and  pupils 
were  greatly  interested,  and  discussed 
it  in  small  groups.  They  questioned 
Pignier.  They  tried  to  read  the  words. 
They  exclaimed  over  it,  and  gave  their 
opinions.  Some  thought  it  was  rather 
complicated,  but  everyone  agreed  that 
the  system  must  be  adopted. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  following  week 

Barbier  learned  in  a  letter  from  the 

director  that  his  Sonography  would  be 

used  at  the  Institution  as  an  “auxiliary 

method  of  teaching.” 

#  #  # 

Sonography  soon  held  no  secrets  for 
Braille.  When  the  busy  life  at  the  In¬ 
stitution  left  them  some  leisure,  he  and 
his  friend  Gauthier  practiced  writing 
sentences  and  gave  them  to  each  other 
to  read.  But  as  Louis’  ability  became 
progressively  greater,  he  discovered 
serious  flaws  in  the  system.  Basically  it 
was  only  an  ingenious  shorthand.  No 
attention  was  paid  to  conventional 
spelling  since  the  dots  represented 
sounds  only.  There  was  no  provision 
for  punctuation,  accents,  numbers, 
mathematical  symbols,  or  music  nota¬ 
tion.  And  finally,  the  chief  argument, 
the  complexity  of  the  combinations 
made  reading  very  difficult.  In  spite  of 
that,  Louis  made  improvements  in  the 
system.  Very  interesting  changes  for  the 
better,  moreover,  which  were  conveyed 
by  Pignier  to  the  inventor.  As  soon  as 
Barbier  learned  that  a  pupil  of  the 
Institution  had  solved  problems  for 
whose  answer  he  had  long  been  search¬ 
ing,  he  hastened  to  the  school  to  meet 
this  ingenious  boy. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  the  old  captain  (Barbier  was 
then  fifty-five)  when  he  was  introduced 
to  a  thin,  pale  youngster  with  blond 
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hair.  His  surprise  grew  greater  still 
when  Louis  began  to  speak  very  politely 
in  carefully  chosen  language  of  Sono¬ 
graphy,  its  drawbacks  for  the  blind,  and 
the  improvements  he  was  planning  to 
introduce.  Before  the  precociousness  of 
the  boy  the  captain  felt  a  little  ill  at 
ease.  Charles  Barbier,  while  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  value  of  the  improvements 
suggested  by  Louis  Braille,  defended 
the  main  principles  of  his  invention  so 
vigorously  that,  intimidated  by  the 
captain's  serious  voice,  Louis  did  not 
know  what  to  say  and  gave  up. 

*3v*  X 

Then  began  the  truly  creative  work 
of  Louis  Braille.  Henceforth  he  was 
going  to  concentrate  completely  on  a 
new  method,  of  whose  general  outline 
he  could  as  yet  have  only  an  inkling, 
but  which  was  to  solve  all  the  problems 
raised  by  the  Barbier  writing  system. 

It  was  at  night,  especially,  that  the 
boy  worked.  When  the  breathing  of  his 
comrades  had  grown  regular  in  the 
great  dormitory  of  the  Institution,  he 
would  take  out  his  board  and  stylus 
and  devote  himself  eagerly  to  calcula¬ 
tions  and  experiments.  Nights  of  work 
made  up  of  perseverance  and  will¬ 
power.  The  boy  knew  that  someday 
from  all  this  would  come  light.  Some¬ 
times  Louis  Braille  would  doze  off  from 
exhaustion,  his  nose  on  his  board,  the 
stylus  in  his  hand,  as  though  he  wanted 
to  keep  on  working  in  his  sleep.  At 
other  times,  stimulated  bv  the  desire  to 
hit  upon  a  solution  and  working  fever¬ 
ishly,  with  no  idea  of  time,  he  would 
suddenly  grow  conscious  of  daybreak 
from  the  jolting  of  the  first  wagons  on 
the  street  pavement.  Vacation  time 
came.  Nights  without  sleep  at  the  Insti¬ 
tution  had  weakened  Louis.  The  peace¬ 
fulness  of  the  country  gave  him  new 
strength.  He  would  sit  on  the  edge  of 
a  slope  and  spend  whole  hours  experi¬ 
menting  and  patiently  constructing  his 


alphabet.  Passers-by  would  draw  near, 
curious.  What  a  strange  pastime  for  a 
child  to  make  holes  in  paper  with  a 
stylus.  The  villagers  used  to  say: 
“There’s  Louis  making  his  pin-pricks!” 

At  last,  with  the  reopening  of  school 
in  October  his  invention  was  ready.  By 
means  of  two  rows  of  three  dots  ar¬ 
ranged  vertically,  combined  sometimes 
with  small  horizontal  dashes,  and  by 
varying  the  number  and  the  position 
of  these  dots  and  dashes,  Louis  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  sixty-three  com¬ 
binations  representing  all  the  letters  in 
the  alphabet,  the  accents,  punctuation 
marks,  and  mathematical  signs. 

The  child  prodigy  was  fifteen  years 
old. 

-V-  -v- 
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Soon  the  entire  Institution  knew  all 
about  the  new  method.  Gauthier,  who 
had  shared  in  the  first  experiments, 
eagerly  announced  the  creation  of  the 
alphabet  to  his  comrades  in  a  burst  of 
admiration  and  friendship  for  Louis. 
Pignier,  who  had  heard  of  it,  sum¬ 
moned  the  boy.  Seated  in  a  large  arm¬ 
chair  opposite  the  director’s  desk,  Louis 
repeated  the  astonishing  demonstration 
once  again  on  his  board.  Pignier  could 
not  believe  his  eyes.  The  simplicity  and 
rapidity  of  execution  were  truly  ad¬ 
mirable!  He  embraced  the  boy  with 
suppressed  emotion  and  deep  inner  joy. 
Louis  thought  his  work  was  not  yet 
finished,  that  several  problems  of  detail 
remained  to  be  solved;  but  the  fatherly 
encouragement  of  the  director  strength¬ 
ened  his  resolve  and  gave  him  new 
courage.  He  left  happy  and  determined 
to  devote  himself  still  further  to  his 
creative  task. 

* 

The  pupils  quickly  adopted  the  sys¬ 
tem,  and  Pignier  responded  to  their 
enthusiastic  wishes  by  having  Barbier’s 
sliding  rulers  converted.  Thus  new 
possibilities  opened  up  to  the  blind 
children.  Henceforth  they  were  able  to 
take  notes  in  their  classes,  do  their 
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spelling  and  literary  composition  les¬ 
sons,  and  copy  useful  books  and  pas¬ 
sages  dictated  to  them;  they  could  cor¬ 
respond  either  among  themselves  or 
with  the  seeing  (provided  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  had  previously  been  initiated  into 
their  methods);  they  were  able  to 
gather  together  their  feelings,  thoughts, 
their  impressions,  and  make  paper  the 
repository  of  the  secrets  of  their  souls. 

#  #  # 

The  boy  did  not  neglect  his  studies 
in  favor  of  research.  Manual  and  intel¬ 
lectual  work  filled  his  days.  “Each 
year,"  Coltat  tells  us,  “the  name  of 
Louis  Braille  rang  out  among  the  win¬ 
ners  of  the  various  prizes."  History, 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  algebra — he  as¬ 
similated  everything  with  astonishing 
ability.  We  do  not  claim  he  was  a  gen¬ 
ius,  but  his  remarkable  qualities  and 
his  exceptional  intelligence  must  be 
acknowledged.  In  1823,  at  fourteen,  he 
was  foreman  of  the  workshop  which 
made  slippers.  In  1826,  when  he  was 
still  a  student,  he  began  to  teach  alge¬ 
bra,  grammar,  and  geography.  Between 
classes  he  continued  to  acquire  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  attended  courses  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  de  France,  studied  the  organ,  and 
gave  piano  lessons  to  the  young  pupils 
at  the  Institution.  In  1827  his  alphabet 
made  possible  the  transcription  of 
fragments  of  The  Grammar  of  Gram¬ 


mars.  In  1828,  continuing  his  research, 
he  applied  his  system  to  musical  nota¬ 
tion.  He  succeeded  in  writing  notes  in 
seven  different  octaves  simply  by 
having  the  notes  preceded  by  a  symbol 
assigned  to  each  octave.  The  same  year 
he  envisaged  doing  away  with  the 
dashes  in  his  alphabet. 

In  1829  after  the  transcription  of  the 
grammar  by  Noel  and  Chapsal  there 
appeared  the  first  edition  of  the  Meth¬ 
od  of  Writing  Words  and  Music  and 
Plainsongs  by  Means  of  Dots for  Use 
by  the  Blind  and  Arranged  for  Them. 

It  is  in  the  preface  of  this  book  that 
Braille  says  in  speaking  of  Barbier:  “If 
we  have  pointed  out  the  advantages  of 
our  method  over  his,  we  must  say  in  his 
honor  that  his  method  gave  us  the  first 
idea  of  our  own.” 

This  tribute  paid  to  Barbier  is  touch¬ 
ing  proof  of  his  modesty.  Stupid  vanity 
was  foreign  to  Louis.  He  had  no  desire 
to  reap  glory  from  his  alphabet.  He 
was  happy  simply  to  improve  the  lot  of 
his  comrades.  Furthermore,  he  did  not 
care  to  be  the  center  of  attention.  He 
preferred  to  live  unobtrusively.  As  the 
child  had  been  obliging  and  good,  so 
the  young  man  revealed  himself  pure 
in  heart  and  in  life.  He  wanted  only 
to  be  the  humble  servant  of  his  broth¬ 
ers.  The  darkness  of  the  blind  man 
teaches  all  of  us  many  lessons  in  hum¬ 
bleness. 


- :<►:  ;o:  :<►:  - 

VI 

The  Teacher 


On  August  8,  1828,  through  Pignier’s 
decision,  Braille  was  officially  appointed 
assistant  master,  with  a  salary  of  not 
more  than  fifteen  francs  a  month.  He 
was  unquestionably  gifted  with  peda¬ 
gogical  qualifications;  his  conscien¬ 


tiousness,  scholarship,  and  patience 
marked  him  out  for  teaching. 

At  the  re-opening  of  school  in  Oc¬ 
tober  the  director  entrusted  him  with 
the  grammar,  geography,  and  arith¬ 
metic  classes.  One  of  his  young  pupils, 
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Coltat,  recalls  in  his  Historical  Note  on 
Louis  Braille  how  his  well-prepared 
courses  captured  everyone’s  attention. 
“He  carried  out  his  duties  with  so  much 
charm  and  wisdom  that  the  obligation 
of  attending  class  was  transformed  into 
a  real  pleasure  for  his  pupils.  They 
competed  not  only  to  equal  and  surpass 
each  other,  but  also  in  a  moving  and 
constant  effort  to  please  a  teacher 
whom  they  admired  as  a  superior  and 
liked  as  a  wise  and  well-informed 
friend,  ready  with  sound  advice.” 

His  adaptable  and  versatile  mind 
was  as  much  at  home  with  the  dryness 
of  mathematics  as  with  the  colorfulness 
of  geography.  He  knew  how,  by  turns 
amusing  and  entertaining,  to  interest 
the  most  rebellious  pupils.  He  would 
find  the  sentence  which  awakened  curi¬ 
osity,  the  telling  word;  he  knew  all  his 
pupils,  watched  over  their  health,  com¬ 
forted  them  when  sorrows  troubled 
their  childish  calm.  He  almost  never 
punished  a  child.  In  the  words  of  Col¬ 
tat,  “a  kind  firmness”  kept  his  pupils 
obedient  and  respectful. 

.V. 
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Louis  Braille  had  just  turned 
twenty.  He  had  remained  medium  in 
height,  thin,  rather  graceful  and  mus¬ 
cular;  his  head  bent  forward  slightly; 
his  blond  hair  curled  naturally;  he  had 
free  and  easy  manners;  his  features 
were  regular;  his  pale  complexion  indi¬ 
cated  frail  health.  His  gestures  were 
vivacious,  and  his  step  was  firm  and 
nimble.  He  wore  the  uniform  of  the 
Institution,  a  jacket  and  trousers  of 
black  cloth,  differentiated  from  the  uni¬ 
form  of  the  pupils  only  by  trimmings 
in  silk  and  gold. 

His  appointment  to  the  position  of 
assistant  master  changed  his  life  very 
little.  By  tradition  the  young  teachers 
were  thought  of  only  as  grown-up  pu¬ 
pils.  They  were  still  subject  to  disci¬ 
pline.  Louis  could  not  leave  the  school 


without  permission;  before  each  visit 
he  had  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  di¬ 
rector.  When  a  letter  came  from  Coup- 
vray,  the  director  would  tell  him  of  its 
contents  before  giving  it  to  him. 

Nevertheless,  Braille  had  a  room  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  pupils’  dormitory.  If  he 
regretted  no  longer  being  able  to  chat 
with  his  friend,  Gauthier,  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  he  had  the  quiet  necessary  for  de¬ 
voting  himself  to  his  numerous  proj¬ 
ects.  By  means  of  his  alphabet,  he  pre¬ 
pared  his  courses  and  began  an  edition 
of  a  treatise  on  arithmetic.  His  re¬ 
search  on  musical  notation  continued. 
Let  Coltat  speak  on  this  subject:  “He 
was  gifted  with  great  patience  in  his 
endeavors,  his  essentially  methodical 
mind  took  easily  to  the  deduction  and 
induction  of  a  whole.  With  the  aid  of 
the  double  light  provided  by  analysis 
and  synthesis,  and  relying  on  previous 
efforts  at  the  Institution,  Louis  took 
advantage  of  a  particular  bent  of  his 
mind,  that  of  pursuing  the  least  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  most  by  imperceptible  but 
real  degrees.  His  first  aim  was  the  nota¬ 
tion  of  the  plain-chant,  then  that  of 
very  simple  little  tunes.  Gradually  he 
came  to  writing  piano  music  and  very 
complicated  scores.  Six  dots  variously 
combined  brought  about  these  won¬ 
ders.” 

.V. 
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Pignier,  very  generously,  was  par¬ 
ticularly  concerned  about  improving 
the  life  of  the  young  teachers.  He  ad¬ 
vised  them,  directed  them  in  their 
work,  invited  them  to  his  parties,  and 
took  them  out  into  society. 

In  this  way  Braille  first  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  polite  hubbub  of  a 
fashionable  evening  with  distinguished 
people,  the  innocent  chatter,  the  clink¬ 
ing  of  glasses  at  the  refreshment  table, 
and  the  trivial  little  conversations  of 
dancing  parties.  He  was  always  asked 
to  play  the  piano.  Complete  silence 
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would  suddenly  come  over  the  audi¬ 
ence  while  the  blind  youth  sat  down, 
searching  with  tense  hands  for  the  key¬ 
board.  When  his  fingers  contacted  the 
keys  they  ran  so  fast  and  so  nimbly  that 
the  astonished  audience  could  not  con¬ 
tain  its  emotion.  Braille  played  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven  equally  well. 
His  performance  was  exact,  brilliant, 
easy,  reflecting  his  personality.  Ad¬ 
miring  applause  would  greet  his  youth¬ 
ful  talent.  He  would  return  to  the  In¬ 
stitution  late  in  the  evening,  escorted 
by  Mademoiselle  Pignier,  sister  of  the 
director,  who  aided  assistant  masters  in 
the  teaching  of  trades.  The  crowd  in¬ 
toxicated  him,  but  tired  him,  too.  He 
was  not  interested  in  being  the  object 
of  an  admiration  mixed  with  a  little 
pity.  He  gladly  returned  to  the  solitude 
of  his  own  room. 

*.y.  .y. 
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On  May  31,  1831,  his  brother  arrived 
at  the  Institution  with  sorrowful  news. 
Their  father  had  just  died.  Until  the 
last  Simon  Rene  Braille  had  spoken  of 
his  blind  son  and  worried  about  his 
future.  He  had  even  wished  to  write 
Dr.  Pignier.  It  was  this  letter,  dictated 
by  a  dying  man,  that  Louis’  brother 
brought  him.  It  was  a  moving  letter  in 
which  the  old  father  commended  his 
young  son  to  the  director  and  asked 
him  never  to  forsake  him.  (It  is  Pignier, 
himself,  who  tells  this  detail  in  his 
Historical  Note  on  Three  Blind  Teach¬ 
ers  in  the  Institution.  He  adds,  “It  was 
a  sacred  bequest  made  to  the  director 
of  the  Institution  which  the  latter  ac¬ 
cepted  in  advance.”) 

The  two  brothers  left  for  Coupvray 
in  the  afternoon.  There  was  a  stage¬ 
coach  leaving  the  gate  of  the  Trone  at 
six  o’clock.  It  was  not  a  gay  trip  like 
those  Louis  had  taken  each  year  in  the 
glow  of  a  new  vacation.  He  let  himself 
drift  toward  sad  thoughts;  the  memory 
of  their  father  filled  the  silence.  Some¬ 


times  Louis  asked  questions.  Had  he 
suffered?  Had  he  mentioned  him? 
Night  was  falling  when  the  first  houses 
of  Coupvray  appeared.  The  country¬ 
side  had  the  mildness  of  spring.  They 
had  arrived. 

In  his  mother’s  arms  Louis  let  the 
tears  come  at  last.  On  the  bed  in  the 
alcove  Simon  Rene  Braille  was  sleep¬ 
ing  his  last  sleep.  The  smell  of  wax 
filled  the  little  room.  Marie  Celine  and 
Monique  Catherine  were  there  and 
Louis  heard  their  sobs.  He  went  to 
kneel  near  his  father.  A  witness  of  his 
first  youth  had  just  gone  away  and 
the  young  man  tried  to  remember  his 
face. 

The  family  spent  the  night  in  prayer, 
and  the  next  morning  the  harness- 
maker  of  Coupvray  was  carried  to  the 
church.  Almost  all  the  village  had  come 
to  show  its  respect  to  the  relatives  of 
the  old  craftsman.  Louis,  who  was  very 
proud  of  his  father,  knew  how  much 
he  was  beloved  in  Coupvray,  and  it 
was  a  consolation  to  think  that  he  had 
left  only  good  memories  and  saddened 
friends  behind  him.  The  Abbe  Gallet 
chanted  the  absolution.  Louis  added 
his  fervent  prayers.  For  the  first  time 
he  realized  how  terrible  it  was  never  to 
see  again  those  whom  you  love.  After 
the  sad  procession  to  the  cemetery  the 
grave  was  blessed;  the  family  received 
their  friends’  condolences  and  returned 
in  a  silence  heavy  with  grief  to  the  little 
house  where  a  good  and  honest  man 
had  lived  for  more  than  sixty  years. 

#  *  # 

Ten  months  after  Simon  Rene 
Braille’s  death,  an  epidemic  of  cholera 
which  had  just  ravaged  America,  Lon¬ 
don  and  Calais  broke  out  ferociously  in 
Paris,  and  soon  spread  to  twenty-seven 
departments. 

It  seems  likely  that  Louis  Braille  did 
not  come  that  year  to  his  native  vil¬ 
lage  to  spend  his  vacation,  since  travel- 
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ing  increased  the  risk  of  contagion.  He 
probably  kept  busy  with  his  research 
in  Paris  and  postponed  until  later  the 
joy  of  seeing  his  family  and  friends  in 
Coupvray.  (At  this  time  there  were  two 
other  blind  persons  in  Coupvray.  We 
think  that  Louis  Braille  knew  about 
his  brothers  in  misfortune  and  went  to 
visit  them  during  his  vacations,  perhaps 
trying  to  teach  them  his  system  of  writ¬ 
ing  in  raised  dots.) 

At  the  beginning  of  1833,  he  had  per¬ 
fected  his  musical  technique  under  the 
direction  of  Mademoiselle  Vanderbuch, 
and  was  entrusted  with  the  large  organ 
of  Notre  Dame  des  Champs. 

#M.  X 
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Pignier  had  had  the  idea  of  introduc¬ 
ing  sighted  students  into  the  school.  He 
thought  he  could  make  able  and  loyal 
supervisors  of  them  later,  and  this 
sometimes  happened.  Every  Sunday 
morning,  therefore,  one  of  the  young 
sighted  students  at  the  Institution 
would  accompany  Louis  Braille  to  the 
church.  At  first  he  had  regretted  being 
present  at  the  Mass  less  as  believer  than 
as  organist.  He  had  no  desire  to  be  part 
of  the  scenery  and  represent  only  the 
technical  side  of  the  ceremony.  Braille 
wanted  to  share  in  and  live  the  Mass. 
Gradually  he  became  experienced 
enough  to  be  less  absorbed  by  his  play¬ 
ing.  With  a  freer  mind  and  in  constant 
communion  with  the  voice  of  the 
priest,  Braille  made  his  playing  more 
moving  still. 

Here,  in  speaking  of  his  faith,  we 
come  across  one  of  the  most  bewilder¬ 
ing  sides  of  his  personality.  His  blind¬ 
ness  had  not  made  him  rebellious.  He 
did  not  curse  God.  He  accepted  his  fate 
with  tranquil  resignation.  He  realized 
that  it  was  only  the  first  act  in  a  destiny 
whose  ending  is  not  acted  upon  earth. 
Deprived  of  the  light  of  the  world,  he 
trustfully  took  refuge  in  the  light  of  his 
faith. 
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In  1833  Pignier  took  advantage  of  a 
visit  by  Thiers  to  the  Institution  and 
requested  that  some  of  his  students  be 
raised  to  the  rank  of  teacher.  Braille, 
Gauthier,  and  Coltat  received  this  pro¬ 
motion.  From  then  on  their  annual 
salary  was  300  francs. 

The  years  passed,  and  Louis  enjoyed 
life  more  and  more.  He  saw  in  his  task 
of  teaching  and  in  his  unceasing  efforts 
to  improve  his  invention  justification 
for  his  life.  Thanks  to  Pignier  he  had 
been  able  to  demonstrate  his  system  at 
the  Exposition  of  Industry  of  1834. 
Opened  on  May  1  in  a  building  con¬ 
structed  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
it  was  inaugurated  by  Louis-Philippe 
who  “visited  at  length  and  in  detail  the 
galleries  of  the  exposition,  finding  a 
flattering  word  for  everyone.”  In  a 
melancholy  period  when  Vigny  wept 
for  his  Eva,  Lamartine  for  his  Elvire, 
and  when  Hugo  mingled  his  cries  with 
those  of  Olympio,  in  a  world  where  the 
intellectual  elite  delighted  in  the  dis¬ 
section  of  its  woes,  Braille,  though  he 
had  sufficient  reason,  did  not  linger 
over  his  sufferings.  On  the  contrary,  his 
methodical  and  constructive  mind 
pushed  him  to  escape  from  physical 
limitations.  He  was  a  stranger  to  idle¬ 
ness;  his  life  flowed  on,  full  and  varied. 
His  courses  and  his  research  hardly  left 
him  time  for  introspection.  His  frail 
health  grew  no  better,  but  he  disliked 
losing  precious  moments  in  thinking 
about  himself. 

For  months  he  had  felt  great  fatigue. 
Sometimes  the  stairway  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  seemed  interminable;  he  would 
have  to  stop,  short  of  breath.  On  some 
days  he  had  dizzy  spells.  Then  his  head 
felt  heavy  and  feverish.  He  would  try 
to  pull  himself  together  and  think  no 
more  about  it,  but  illness  persistently 
and  stubbornly  crept  over  him.  An  ob¬ 
servant  friend  noticed  the  pallor  of  his 
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face  and  his  prominent  red  cheek¬ 
bones.  Fever  was  secretly  undermining 
him.  He  woke  up  in  the  morning  as 
tired  as  when  he  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
his  restless  sleep  kept  him  from  recover¬ 
ing  his  expended  strength.  Often  dur¬ 
ing  his  classes  he  had  to  stop  talking; 
he  would  be  exhausted  and  his  chest 
would  feel  tight. 

Louis  Braille  who  was  then  only 
twenty-six  (it  was  1835),  did  not  like  to 
think  that  illness  was  imminent.  He 
thought  his  pains  were  fleeting  and 
would  soon  disappear.  He  stubbornly 
forced  himself  to  continue  his  usual 
full  teaching  program. 

However,  one  night  as  fever  kept  him 
awake,  he  suddenly  felt  his  mouth  fill 
with  a  liquid  which  left  him  no  illu¬ 
sions.  It  was  blood!  Then  he  realized 
the  seriousness  of  his  condition  and 
called  out.  The  night  supervisor  came 
and  left  again  in  a  panic  to  look  for 
the  director. 

Dr.  Pignier  quickly  understood  the 
catastrophe.  Diagnosis  was  simple. 
Louis  had  been  the  victim  of  a  hemor¬ 
rhage  due  to  a  lung  lesion.  It  was  tu¬ 
berculosis  in  its  first  stage. 

*.y.  -v- 

What  could  Dr.  Pignier  do  to  com¬ 
bat  this  encroaching  disease?  In  1835 
medical  research  left  the  patient  with 
no  hope  for  a  cure.  One  had  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  prolonging  their  lives  by  in¬ 
effectual  treatment  of  this  terrible 
bacillus.  Moreover,  it  was  not  known 
then  that  tuberculosis  was  of  bacillary 
origin.  Pignier  ordered  rest  and  plenty 
of  food.  Braille  should  have  had  the 
fresh  air  of  the  mountains.  The  Institu¬ 
tion,  itself,  damp  and  unhealthy,  was 
far  from  being  an  ideal  place  for  a  cure. 
Louis,  however,  had  to  live  there  nine 
months  out  of  the  year  during  the 
school  session;  but  the  fatherly  Pignier 
asked  him  to  spare  himself.  Aware  of 
the  danger  that  a  too  great  expenditure 


of  energy  meant  for  Louis,  he  reduced 
his  work  by  giving  him  small  classes 
which  required  few  words  and  no  pre¬ 
paration. 

Louis  Braille  accepted.  Neverthless, 
he  was  not  afraid  of  death.  His  strong 
piety  kept  him  safe  from  that  great 
weakness.  But  he  did  not  want  uncon¬ 
cern  for  his  health  to  turn  into  a  kind 
of  suicide.  From  then  on  he  took  pre¬ 
cautions  and  decided  upon  a  strictly 
ordered  life.  He  thought  that  with  time 
everything  would  turn  out  all  right.  He 
hoped  especially  that  the  open  air  of 
Coupvray  would  restore  his  health  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  vacation. 
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The  new  rhythm  of  his  life  left  him 
more  leisure  and  he  spent  much  time 
with  his  friends,  Gauthier  and  Coltat. 
A  young  sighted  student  read  them  the 
Moniteur.  They  talked  about  events 
and  discussed  the  news.  They  had 
friendly  conversations  in  which  Braille 
sometimes  demonstrated  his  talent  as  a 
story-teller.  He  could  animate  his  yarns 
and  go  imperceptibly  from  the  gay  to 
the  serious  with  that  sense  of  transition 
so  dear  to  La  Bruyere.  Sometimes  he 
would  joke,  flinging  out  witty  remarks 
and  even  resorting  to  pointed  epigrams. 
Some  of  his  expressions  were  famous 
among  his  friends  and  soon  became 
proverbial. 

Coltat  says  that  “with  him  friendship 
was  a  conscientious  duty  as  well  as  a 
tender  sentiment.  He  would  have  sac¬ 
rificed  everything  to  it — his  time,  his 
health,  and  his  possessions.”  He  culti¬ 
vated  it  as  a  careful  horticulturalist 
would  a  rare  orchid.  And  it  is  surely  to 
his  credit  that  he  attached  so  much 
importance  to  a  sentiment  which  some 
rank  above  love. 

Coltat  continues,  “He  wanted  the 
objects  of  his  friendship  to  profit  from 
it.  Thus  he  was  watchful  of  their  con¬ 
duct,  and  often  inspired  them  with  firm 


and  brilliant  counsels.  If  the  others 
showed  understandable  hesitation  or 
reluctance  to  give  what  he  considered 
important  though  painful  advice  to  a 
mutual  friend,  he  would  laugh  and  say, 
‘Come,  I’ll  sacrifice  myself.’  Once  he 
had  resolved  to  do  something,  he  would 
carry  it  through  conscientiously.  It  did 
not  matter  whether  the  task  was  pleas¬ 
ant  or  unpleasant,  but  only  whether  it 
was  useful.  He  handled  such  delicate 
matters  so  often  that  the  expression, 
‘Come!  I’ll  sacrifice  myself,’  became 
known  as  his,  and  his  friends  had  fun 
in  nicknaming  him  ‘the  Censor.’ 

“The  remarkable  soundness  of  his 
mind,  the  correctness  of  his  judgment, 
and  the  acuteness  of  his  intelligence 
enabled  him  to  foresee  the  train  and 
consequences  of  events;  as  a  result, 
there  were  few  among  those  who  knew 
him  well  who  did  not  follow  his  advice 
and  consider  it  excellent. 

“But  Louis  Braille  did  not  confine 
himself  to  the  happy  influence  of  his 
words.  He  followed  them  up  with  ac¬ 
tion  and  devotion.  He  liked  to  do  a 
good  turn  and  help  the  unfortunate. 
When  he  did  so,  he  acted  with  such 
simplicity  and  delicacy  that  he  hid,  so 
to  speak,  the  hand  of  the  benefactor 
from  the  recipient  of  his  kindness.  He 
knew  that  it  is  not  enough  to  give,  but 
that  it  must  be  done  with  that  spirit  of 


Christian  charity  which  respects  the 
dignity  of  the  human  soul  in  the  person 
of  the  poor.” 

JL 
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Louis  Braille  was  inventive  and  stub¬ 
born  and  even  on  medical  advice  would 
not  give  up  his  fascinating  research. 
He  was  made  for  work,  and  nothing 
could  stop  his  creative  vigor.  In  1836, 
at  the  request  of  Hayter,  an  English¬ 
man,  he  added  letter  “W”  to  his  alpha¬ 
bet.  In  1837  he  discarded  permanently 
linear  relief.  Also,  in  1837  he  published 
a  new  edition  of  his  Method  of  Writing 
Words,  Music  and  Plainsongs  by  Means 
of  Dots,  for  Use  by  the  Blind.  About 
this  time  he  became  interested  in  a  new 
problem,  that  of  written  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  blind  and  the  seeing. 
His  system  of  embossed  dots  was  of  no 
use  in  such  a  situation  for  it  required 
an  apprenticeship  on  the  part  of  the 
seeing.  What  was  needed  was  a  method 
which  permitted  the  blind  to  write  by 
means  of  the  normal  system  of  the  see¬ 
ing.  Several  solutions  had  already  oc¬ 
curred  to  him;  he  eliminated  some  as 
being  unsatisfactory.  He  relied  in  his 
research  on  the  following  fundamental 
principle:  The  blind  in  writing  need  a 
regulator  with  which  they  can  ascertain 
perfectly,  dimensions  and  distances 
without  any  discontinuity. 
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VII 

Conflicts 


The  world  of  the  blind  is  not  free 
from  imperfections,  and  jealousy  some¬ 
times  rears  its  ugly  head.  Since  1836 
Dufau,  the  assistant  director,  had  been 
scheming  outside  the  Institution  to 
have  Pignier  dismissed.  Together  with 


Madame  Landresse,  a  teacher,  and  the 
accountant,  he  drew  up  a  report  which 
he  sent  to  the  Ministry.  What  was  the 
charge  against  Pignier?  Their  accusa¬ 
tion  was  strange,  to  say  the  least:  “Pig¬ 
nier  corrupts  minds  by  his  history 
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teaching.”  The  real  reason  for  this 
move  against  the  director  was  that  his 
authority,  his  firmness  in  the  conduct 
of  the  establishment,  and  his  sense  of 
values,  were  obstacles  to  Dufau’s 
dreams  for  the  Institution. 

Braille  knew  about  this  scheming 
but  he  remained  outside  the  conflict. 
He  had  too  much  admiration,  respect 
and  gratitude  for  Pignier.  It  was  he 
who  had  encouraged  Braille  in  his 
work,  cared  for  him  at  the  time  of  his 
hemorrhage,  and  advised  him  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  Furthermore,  it 
was  to  Pignier  that  the  pupils  and  the 
teachers  owed  the  authorization  to  use 
the  alphabet  in  raised  dots  in  their 
courses,  for  the  official  method  was  still 
the  old  method  of  Valentin  Haiiy.  In 
the  ministerial  circles  only  the  latter 
was  known  and  there  was  no  desire  for 
anything  different. 

The  invention  of  Louis  Braille,  how¬ 
ever,  brought  the  blind  possibilities  un¬ 
known  up  to  that  time.  One  might 
think  that  it  would  be  greeted  immedi¬ 
ately  by  a  chorus  of  praise;  that  the 
academies  would  undertake  to  reward 
this  unpretentious,  modest,  young  man; 
that  the  press,  seizing  upon  the  inven¬ 
tion,  would  describe  its  amazing  merits 
in  lengthy  columns;  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  bestow  upon  its  inventor 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  as  a 
mark  of  admiration,  as  was  requested 
by  a  group  of  his  pupils.  Quite  the  con¬ 
trary!  Since  1829,  Pignier’s  repeated  re¬ 
quests  for  its  recognition  had  come  up 
against  a  routine  administration.  The 
French  do  not  like  to  overthrow  estab¬ 
lished  customs,  and  Braille  suffered 
from  lack  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
public  authorities.  His  youthful  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  unsuccessful  in  arousing 
the  disconcerting  inertia  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  bureaus.  He  could  not  under¬ 
stand  why  the  Institution  was  still  re¬ 
quired  to  teach  its  young  pupils  to  read 
with  letters  in  relief,  a  loss  of  time  for 


everyone.  Braille  himself  wrote  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  but  received 
no  answer.  He  had  to  wait  several  years 
until  1840,  when,  in  following  up  a 
new  request  by  Pignier,  the  Ministry 
finally  replied  in  a  few  words  which 
did  not  make  the  method  official:  “This 
work  strikes  me  as  remarkable,  and  I 
think  that  M.  Braille  ought  to  be  en¬ 
couraged.” 

Certainly  he  deserved  to  be  encour¬ 
aged.  Pignier  and  his  friends  were  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  give  him  proof  of  their 
affection.  Louis’  work  did  not  slow 
down.  In  1838  he  published  his  Little 
Synopsis  of  Arithmetic  for  Beginners. 
It  is  in  this  book  that  he  set  down  his 
ideas  on  the  arrangement  of  textbooks 
for  use  by  the  blind:  “Our  methods  of 
printing  require  a  great  deal  of  space 
on  the  paper.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  compress  thought  into  the  fewest 
possible  words.”  In  1839,  he  succeeded 
in  solving  completely  the  problem  of 
written  intercourse  between  the  blind 
and  the  seeing.  He  published  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  system,  New  Method 
for  Representing  by  Dots  the  Form  of 
the  Letters  Themselves ,  Maps,  Geo¬ 
metric  Figures,  Musical  Symbols,  etc., 
for  Use  by  the  Blind.  This  method  con¬ 
sisted  of  drawing  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  with  a  stylus  and  a  series  of 
little  dots.  To  standardize  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  signs  he  devised  a  table 
giving  the  number  of  dots  required  by 
the  form  of  a  letter;  as  the  stylus  em¬ 
bosses  the  paper  and  gives  a  relief,  the 
blind  as  well  as  the  seeing  can  easily 
read  the  text.  This  new  system  of  com¬ 
munication  which  Braille  called  Raphi- 
graphy  was,  like  its  predecessor,  enthu¬ 
siastically  adopted  by  the  pupils. 

In  1840,  however,  Dufau’s  intrigues 
bore  fruit.  The  Cabinet  lent  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  ear  to  the  report  of  the  assistant 
director,  and  Pignier  was  dismissed 
from  the  Institution. 

When  he  left,  Louis  Braille  lost  his 
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staunchest  defender.  From  then  on  he 
would  have  to  fight  alone  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  his  ideas. 

■7?  w 

The  inventive  captain,  Charles  Bar- 
bier,  still  obstinately  wanted  his  night 
writing  to  become  the  fundamental 
basis  of  instruction  for  the  blind.  He 
had  received  an  award  from  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  and,  since  he  was  positive  his 
method  was  perfect,  he  harassed  Pignier 
by  incessant  visits.  Already  in  1827  at 
the  time  Louis  Braille  transcribed  the 
Grammar  of  Grammars ,  he  had  been, 
Guilbeau  tells  us,  “very  chagrined  at 
the  deformation  of  his  method.”  In 
1833  he  seems,  however,  to  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  superiority  of  the  braille 
alphabet,  for  on  March  31  he  wrote  to 
the  young  man:  “I  cannot  praise  too 
highly  the  kind  feelings  which  prompt 
you  to  be  useful  to  those  who  share 
your  misfortune  ...  It  is  fine  at  your 
age  to  set  out  as  you  have,  and  much 
can  be  expected  of  the  enlightened 
sentiments  which  guide  you.”  Later,  in 
a  preface  for  a  new  edition  of  his 
method,  Barbier  says:  “It  is  M.  Louis 
Braille,  a  young  student  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Paris,  who  first  had  the 
happy  idea  of  using  for  the  writing  of 
raised  dots  a  ruler  with  three  lines  on 
it.  The  characters  take  up  less  space, 
and  are  easier  to  read;  for  these  two 
reasons  he  rendered  a  great  service  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  him.” 

Nevertheless,  Barbier  continued  to 
place  his  faith  in  night  writing.  He 
never  obtained  sanction  for  it,  however. 
That  implacable  judge,  time,  consigned 
his  inventions  to  oblivion.  Braille’s 
work,  on  the  other  hand,  has  steadily 
gained  prestige.  But  in  justice  these  two 
names  must  be  associated. 

Charles  Barbier  died  on  April  29, 
1841  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  In  1837, 
Braille  had  paid  him  a  solemn  tribute 
when  he  wrote,  “And  if  we  are  rather 


happy  to  have  done  something  which 
may  be  useful  to  our  companions  in 
misfortune,  we  would  like  always  to  re¬ 
iterate  that  we  are  grateful  to  M.  Bar¬ 
bier,  who  first  invented  a  method  of 
writing  by  means  of  dots  for  use  by  the 
blind.” 

42.  Jt. 

W  *7v*  *7v* 

On  June  9,  1841,  one  month  after  the 
death  of  Barbier,  Marie  Celine  Mar- 
niesse,  Louis’  second  sister,  died  in 
Coupvray.  She  was  only  forty-three  and 
left  two  young  children,  Marie-Therese, 
thirteen,  and  Celine  Louise,  six.  Louis 
was  struck  with  dismay  by  this  news, 
still  another  of  the  failures  and  suffer¬ 
ings  which  the  years  1840  and  1841 
seemed  to  have  in  store  for  him. 

He  had  been  asked  to  go  to  Austria 
to  teach  a  blind  prince  of  the  royal 
family,  but  the  poor  state  of  his  health 
made  such  a  long  trip  out  of  the 
question.  He  wrote  the  following  letter 
to  Johann  Wilhelm  Klein,  who  was 
actively  interested  in  the  condition  of 
the  blind  in  Vienna. 

Paris,  July  11,  1840 

Dear  Mr.  Klein, 

Knowing  the  keen  interest  you  take  in 
the  education  of  the  blind,  I  have  the  honor 
of  offering  you  an  explanation  of  a  new 
way  of  writing  for  use  by  the  blind,  and  I 
beg  you  to  consider  these  lines  a  sincere 
tribute  to  your  devotion  to  the  unfortunate 
ones  whose  fate  I  share. 

I  would  be  happy  if  my  little  method 
could  be  useful  to  your  pupils,  and  if  this 
specimen  were  to  be  proof  for  you  of  the 
high  consideration  with  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  being,  sir,  your  respectful  and 
very  humble  servant. 

Braille 

Institution  for  the  Young  Blind 

Unfortunately  J.  W.  Klein,  who  had 
made  inquiries  among  the  institutions 
of  the  blind  all  over  the  world  concern¬ 
ing  an  effective  method,  did  not  accept 
the  “little  method”  of  Louis  Braille. 
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This  writing  upset  too  much  the  es¬ 
tablished  principles  of  the  day.  Braille 
bore  this  disillusionment  stoically.  But 
other  more  difficult  trials  awaited  him. 
The  directorship  of  Dufau  was  to  be  a 
school  of  hard  knocks  which  would 
strengthen  his  courage,  his  will,  and  his 
faith. 

People  were  not  drawn  to  Dufau.  The 
students  found  his  solemn  manner  dis¬ 
agreeable.  To  justify  Pignier’s  dismissal 
he  began  to  revolutionize  everything  in 
the  school.  His  innovations  were  un¬ 
even,  with  good  and  bad  reforms  side 
by  side.  He  had  imagination,  and  his 
ideas  were  put  into  practice  immedi¬ 
ately,  regardless  of  whether  they  were 
very  useful  to  the  blind.  For  Dufau  had 
sight;  he  was  one  of  those  teachers  who, 
by  the  fact  of  their  visual  superiority, 
were  considered  indispensable. 

Long  hostile  to  the  Braille  alphabet, 
Dufau  believed  like  many  of  his  col¬ 
leagues  that  this  writing  would  make 
the  world  of  the  blind  close  in  on  itself. 
Above  all,  the  seeing  teachers  were 
afraid  of  losing  their  preponderance  in 
the  school,  since  instruction  by  the 
method  of  raised  dots  could  be  entirely 
done  by  blind  teachers. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  directorship 
Dufau  was  not  in  direct  conflict  with 
Braille.  His  tactics  were  more  subtle. 
He  was  satisfied  to  ignore  the  system.  In 
one  of  his  works,  in  which  he  examined 
the  numerous  methods  at  the  disposal 
of  the  blind,  he  does  not  even  mention 
Braille's  method.  This  is  an  unpardon¬ 
able  omission  which  nothing  seems  to 
justify  except  his  desire  to  eliminate 
Louis  Braille  as  a  dangerous  rival.  He 
had,  Pignier  tells  us,  invented  a  hand- 
guide  which  was  supposed  to  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  blind.  The  use  of  this 
device  depended  on  utilizing  the  Valen¬ 
tin  Haiiy  system,  and  ignoring,  natu¬ 
rally,  the  braille  system.  Ambition  alone 
seems  to  guide  this  man.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  very  intelligent  which  ex¬ 


plains  still  less  his  guilty  reticence, 
which  was  to  delay  by  several  years  the 
official  triumph  of  the  method. 

#  #  * 

The  hostility  of  the  director,  how¬ 
ever,  could  not  prevent  this  system 
from  acquiring  more  importance  each 
day  with  the  blind.  Its  success  was 
established,  and  the  pupils  recognized 
its  incontestable  advantages.  If  Dufau 
was  the  great  adversary  of  this  writing, 
the  young  blind  students  were  its  great 
advocates.  “There  was  quite  a  fight,” 
says  Pignier,  “for  the  pages  of  the  first 
Precis  of  History  by  Louis  Braille.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  courses  they  took  notes  and 
made  up  little  notebooks.”  Thus,  grad¬ 
ually  there  took  place  at  the  lower  levels 
the  necessary  evolution  which  was  to 
lead  the  authorities  several  years  later 
to  accept  the  fait  accompli. 

The  continual  struggle  and  uncer¬ 
tainties,  however,  unsettled  Louis’  frail 
health  again.  In  1843  several  hemor¬ 
rhages  forced  him  to  take  his  bed.  Dr. 
Allibert,  who  had  been  following  the 
progress  of  his  illness  since  1837,  soon 
noticed  the  warning  signs  of  a  turn  for 
the  worse.  He  advised  him  to  give  up 
his  courses,  and  Dufau  accordingly  re¬ 
lieved  him  of  the  small  classes  in  his 
charge. 

Braille  kept  to  his  room  for  several 
weeks,  cared  for  by  the  nursing  sisters 
of  the  Institution.  His  friends  came  to 
see  him  and  inquire  after  his  health. 
For  each  he  had  a  word  of  gratitude 
and  deep  thanks.  Gauthier  kept  him 
up-to-date  on  even  the  most  minor  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  school.  Thus  Braille  was 
less  alone  in  the  darkness. 

A  great  gentleness  and  an  affection¬ 
ate  serenity  which  make  him  loved  by 
all  who  came  near  him  emanated  from 
his  conversation.  He  never  complained, 
hardly  spoke  of  his  sufferings,  but  was, 
on  the  contrary,  interested  in  the  trou¬ 
bles  of  others  and  always  ready  to 
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comfort  and  help  them. 

When  fine  weather  came,  a  noticable 
improvement  took  place  in  his  health, 
and  Dr.  Allibert  permitted  him  several 
walks  in  the  open  air,  away  from  the 
corridors  and  drafts  of  the  Institution. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  he  often  went 
with  Gauthier  and  Coltat  to  visit  Pig- 
nier,  the  former  director,  who  was 
always  very  happy  to  see  his  grown-up 
pupils.  They  talked  together  about  their 
beloved  school  and  their  work.  At  the 
close  of  the  afternoon  the  three  friends 


would  return  quietly  through  the  broad 
avenues  lined  with  trees  subtly  smelling 
of  the  first  leaves  of  spring. 

Upon  his  return  from  one  of  these 
strolls  when  he  was  undoubtedly  fa¬ 
tigued  by  too  long  a  walk,  he  was  seized 
by  another  hemorrhage.  Dr.  Allibert 
could  see  only  one  remedy  to  avoid  a 
fatal  ending — the  country.  Braille  left 
accordingly  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
1843  f°r  Coupvray.  He  was  not  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Institution  until  six  months 
later. 


- :<►:  :o: - 

VIII 

Final  Labors 


The  bracing,  fresh  country  air,  the 
absence  of  worry,  and  the  nearness  of 
his  family  soon  gave  Louis  Braille  new 
strength,  and  the  illusion  of  recovered 
health.  Far  from  the  feverish  activity  of 
Paris,  far  from  jealousies,  intrigues  and 
underhanded  fights,  he  felt  like  himself 
again;  his  whole  being  benefited  from 
restored  calm  and  serenity. 

His  family  took  advantage  of  his  long 
stay  in  Coupvray  to  settle  the  harness- 
maker’s  estate.  Louis  Braille,  who 
probably  wished  to  have  a  home  to 
which  to  come  each  year  for  his  vaca¬ 
tions,  obtained  the  old  family  house 
where  he  was  born. 

In  1843  Antoine  Becheret,  the  teacher 
who  had  once  inspired  the  blind  boy 
with  a  desire  to  educate  himself,  died 
in  Coupvray.  First  the  Abbe  Palluy,  and 
the  Marquis  d’Orvilliers  had  gone,  and 
now  the  last  of  his  benefactors,  the  one 
to  whom  he  felt  deeply  indebted.  A 
very  understandable  grief  seized  him 
when  he  thought  of  his  friends  and  his 
relatives  disappearing  one  by  one,  with¬ 
out  his  ever  once  being  able  to  see  their 
faces.  He  braced  himself,  however,  and 
chased  away  such  depressing  thoughts. 


It  was  not  his  habit  to  dwell  on  a  life 
he  had  organized  and  made  worth  liv¬ 
ing  despite  his  great  misfortune.  There 
was  his  mother,  always  gentle  and  good, 
and  his  brother  Louis  Simon  and  his 
sister  Monique  Catherine,  who  did 
everything  to  make  him  happy;  in  Paris 
he  could  count  on  Gauthier,  Coltat, 
and  Pignier,  all  so  understanding  and 
affectionate.  Besides  there  was  his  work, 
his  research,  and  his  invention,  to  which 
he  devoted  most  of  his  time  and 
thoughts  and  which  kept  him  from 
falling  into  a  morbid  and  unproductive 
depression  where  his  blindness  would 
have  made  him  feel  life  was  intermin¬ 
able. 

#  *  # 

Louis  Braille  returned  to  Paris  at  the 
beginning  of  October.  New  set-backs 
awaited  him.  In  his  absence  Dufau, 
stiffening  his  unfriendly  attitude  and 
continuing  the  changes  undertaken  at 
the  start  of  his  directorship,  had  wid¬ 
ened  the  gulf  which  separated  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  old  system  and  the 
partisans  of  the  alphabet  in  raised  dots. 
Imitating  Scotland  and  the  United 
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States,  he  had  changed  the  dimensions 
of  the  Valentin  Haiiy  letters,  and 
burned  all  the  Institution’s  old  books. 

Thus,  the  pupils  were  forced  to  start 
over  again  on  new  methods,  and  the 
unexpected  result  was  that,  by  this 
inopportune  innovation,  Dufau  con¬ 
siderably  helped  the  Braille  system  to 
make  headway.  “The  students  taught  it 
to  each  other  in  outside  ‘classes’,”  Guil- 
beau  tells  us.  It  was  the  stubbornness  of 
the  blind  children  which  was  to  make 
the  alphabet  triumph. 

We  have  previously  explained  Du- 
fau’s  tactics.  He  willfully  ignored  the 
system,  or  sometimes,  if  he  were  forced 
to  reckon  with  it,  minimized  its  results. 
But  soon,  confronted  by  its  growing 
success,  he  began  to  fight  it  directly, 
and,  backed  by  an  incapable  and  bu¬ 
reaucratic  administration,  he  forbade  it. 
The  seeing  thus  won  the  first  round  of 
a  match  where  the  fate  of  the  blind  was 
at  stake.  One  student  was  to  say  later 
in  speaking  of  this  troubled  period,  “We 
had  to  learn  the  alphabet  in  secret,  and 
when  we  were  caught  using  it,  we  were 
punished.” 

Louis  recalled  the  struggles  of  Val¬ 
entin  Haiiy  whose  many  disappoint¬ 
ments  had  shaken  neither  his  persever¬ 
ance,  his  courage,  nor  his  faith  in  the 
final  triumph  of  his  work.  His  life  was 
an  example  to  Louis.  He  remembered 
not  without  emotion  the  great  joy  of 
the  Master  when,  on  his  return  to  his 
beloved  Institution,  he  was  able  to 
measure,  before  his  death,  the  extent 
of  his  work.  Maurice  de  la  Sizeranne 
rightly  says:  “It  requires  a  will  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  stamp  to  succeed  in  putting  over 
an  idea.  Men  in  general  rarely  adopt  a 
new  idea;  it  must  be  imposed  upon 
them.”  Impose  it?  Could  Braille  do 
more  than  disclose  to  those  around  him 
the  incontestable  merits  of  his  system? 
He  was  not  one  of  those  mighty  fighters 
who  move  heaven  and  earth  to  achieve 
their  goals.  He  believed  sincerely  that 


one  day  the  administration  would  be 
forced  to  recognize  his  system  when  ex¬ 
perience  had  proved  its  superiority. 
Moreover,  the  year  1844  was  to  bring 
him  his  first  official  success. 

#  #  # 

In  1840,  Dufau,  now  director,  had 
sent  for  one  of  his  friends  to  assist  him. 
Joseph  Guadet  was  a  nephew  of  the 
famous  Girondiste.  He  was  a  man  of 
letters,  completely  ignorant  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  methods  used  with  the  blind;  but 
he  immediately  set  to  work,  and,  if  for 
a  time  he  took  Dufau’s  side  against 
Pignier,  he  soon  grew  enthusiastic 
about  the  alphabet  and  resolved  to 
bring  the  director  gradually  to  a 
more  reasonable  appreciation  of  Louis 
Braille’s  work. 

Before  going  into  his  positive  assist¬ 
ance  we  must  narrate  briefly  the  events 
which  marked  the  life  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  year  1(^43, — events 
which,  aided  probably  by  the  influence 
of  the  assistant  director,  paved  the  way 
for  Dufau’s  change  of  mind. 

For  many  years,  the  buildings  on  St. 
Victor  Street  had  been  inconvenient 
and  unhealthy;  and  like  others  of  his 
comrades,  Louis  Braille  had  suffered  the 
evil  consequences.  The  dampness  and 
crowded  quarters  became  a  real  danger 
to  everyone  and  in  spite  of  the  medical 
reports  drawing  attention  to  pupils  of 
a  “sickly  appearance,”  no  one  seemed 
in  a  hurry  to  construct  a  new  building. 
Lamartine,  however,  took  up  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Institution  in  1838  and  by 
a  noble  and  eloquent  speech  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  obtained  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Government.  A  sum  of 
money  was  voted,  and  work  was  begun 
immediately.  On  November  11,  1843, 
the  school  was  finished,  and  classes 
opened  at  56  Boulevard  des  Invalides. 
The  Institution  for  the  Young  Blind 
still  occupies  these  premises  today. 

We  can  understand  the  sadness  of  the 
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blind  when  they  had  to  leave  their  old 
home  on  St.  Victor  Street.  Certainly 
they  were  going  to  new  premises,  spa¬ 
cious  and  well-ventilated,  but  their 
hearts  sank  at  abandoning  the  old 
school,  full  of  childhood  memories. 
Braille  remembered  a  morning  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1819  when  he  had  had  to  say 
good-bye  to  his  father  and  remain,  far 
away  from  his  family,  among  strangers 
in  this  house,  once  so  unfriendly.  Now 
that  it  had  sheltered  him  for  twenty- 
five  years,  he  was  fond  of  it.  “Like  the 
exile  who  goes  away  from  his  country 
and  feels  the  more  regret  the  more  un¬ 
fortunate  and  poor  it  is,  several  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils  wept,  and  sadly 
traveled  the  distance  which  was  to  sep¬ 
arate  them  from  their  old  home,”  wrote 
Guadet,  who  was  present  at  this  exodus. 
Such  understandable  regret,  however, 
did  not  last  long.  The  blind  soon  be¬ 
came  accustomed  to  their  new  home. 
On  December  28,  1843,  Monseigneur 
Dupanloup  consecrated  the  chapel,  and 
on  February  22,  1844,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  public,  the  new  buildings 
of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Young 
Blind  were  inaugurated. 

We  have  before  us  a  little  booklet 
published  that  year  and  entitled  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  System  of  Writing  in 
Raised  Dots  for  Use  by  the  Blind ,  Read 
at  the  Inauguration  of  the  New  Build¬ 
ings  of  the  Institution,  February  22, 
1844,  by  J.  Guadet.  In  some  fifteen 
pages  the  author  first  sets  down  defects 
of  the  Barbier  system,  gradually  arrives 
at  the  Braille  conception  of  writing  in 
raised  dots,  and  pays  tribute  to  the 
talent  of  its  young  inventor. 

Thus,  before  all  the  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  school  and  the  assembled 
friends  and  relatives,  Dufau,  through 
the  voice  of  his  assistant  director,  made 
the  alphabet  of  Louis  Braille  official. 
That  day  the  fruitless  struggle  which 
had  delayed  acceptance  for  several 
years  ended  in  the  very  heart  of  the 


Institution.  Acceptance  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  still  incomplete  (the  Ministry  con¬ 
cerned  had  not  yet  given  its  approval), 
but  it  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
general  expansion  of  the  system 
throughout  the  world. 

When  Guadet  had  finished  reading 
his  account,  actual  experiments  were 
performed.  We  transcribe  faithfully  the 
final  little  note  in  the  pamphlet:  its  dry 
style  has  for  us  the  importance  of  an 
epic  since  the  facts  related  determined 
the  fate  of  an  invention  and  the  future 
glory  of  Louis  Braille:  “Mademoiselle 
Cailhe,  a  teacher,  had  a  little  girl  write 
down  poetry  dictated  by  one  of  the 
spectators.  The  lines  were  read  by  an¬ 
other  little  girl  who  had  been  made  to 
go  out  of  the  room.  Then  the  school¬ 
master,  Guadet,  had  one  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  write  a  musical  phrase  under  the 
dictation  of  one  of  those  present,  in  the 
absence  of  a  young  blind  pupil  who 
came  in  to  read  it  with  the  greatest  of 
ease.” 

Enthusiastic  applause  greeted  these 
conclusive  results  and  moved  Louis 
Braille  deeply.  After  years  of  failure, 
success  now  appeared  absolute  and 
final.  Let  us  pay  tribute  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  Guadet  who  recognized  the 
propitious  moment  for  bringing  the 
work  of  our  extraordinary  researcher 
to  public  attention.  Moreover  he  him¬ 
self  has  judged  his  role  in  lines  that 
poorly  conceal  his  pride  in  having 
greatly  contributed  to  the  launching  of 
a  system  which  was  to  revolutionize  the 
world  of  the  blind.  “Braille  was  modest, 
too  modest.  .  .  Those  around  him 
did  not  appreciate  him,  or  at  least 
were  wrong  to  leave  him  in  the  shade. 
We  were  perhaps  the  first  to  give  him 
his  proper  place  in  the  eyes  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  either  in  spreading  his  system  more 
widely  in  our  musical  instruction  or  in 
making  known  the  full  significance  of 
his  invention.” 

-y. 
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Braille,  however,  could  no  longer 
stand  the  hectic  life  of  Paris.  The  im¬ 
provement  in  his  health  due  to  his  stay 
in  the  country  was  soon  endangered. 
The  moving  of  the  school,  the  coura¬ 
geous  resumption  of  his  classes,  and 
the  preparation  for  the  celebration  of 
February  22  brought  back  the  fatigue 
and  the  other  symptoms  of  the  terrible 
illness  which  was  undermining  him.  In 
the  first  months  of  1844  the  director  of 
the  Institution  declared  him  unfit  to 
continue  the  class  in  his  charge  and 
asked  the  Ministry  for  authorization  to 
keep  him  at  the  Institution  during  his 
illness  to  give  him  the  care  he  needed. 

With  wonderful  clearness  and  Chris¬ 
tian  serenity,  Louis  Braille  more  and 
more  realized  the  seriousness  of  his 
condition;  but  the  religion  he  had  al¬ 
ways  embraced  with  as  much  assiduity 
as  conviction  let  him  look  upon  ap¬ 
proaching  death,  if  not  without  emo¬ 
tion,  at  least  without  fear.  His  piety  was 
sincere,  without  ostentation  and  dis¬ 
play,  like  the  rest  of  his  conduct.  His 
love  of  God  revealed  itself  in  his  life 
not  only  by  strict  faithfulness  to  reli¬ 
gious  ritual,  but,  more  than  that,  by  an 
ever  active  charity.  Pignier  tells  us  he 
never  spoke  of  the  good  that  he  could 
do,  except  when  necessary,  and  then 
always  with  great  discretion;  those  who 
did  not  know  him  could  easily  have 
assumed  he  was  little  interested  in  good 
works.  In  truth,  it  was  a  great  joy  to 
him  to  be  able  to  ease  his  worried 
friends,  and  to  bring  material  and 
moral  comfort  to  his  immediate  circle 
with  the  eagerness  of  an  apostle  and 
the  quiet  zeal  of  a  saint. 

Of  course,  many  of  the  deeds  which 
should  be  attributed  to  him  will  always 
remain  unknown;  but  thanks  to  the 
very  commendable  indiscreetness  of 
some  of  his  friends,  we  can  measure  the 
extent  of  his  kindness. 

He  lived  temperately,  without  any 
wastefulness,  and  bought  only  what  he 


needed.  This  frugal  existence  enabled 
him  each  year  to  save  from  his  salary 
small  sums  which,  added  to  the  modest 
income  from  his  land,  went  very 
quickly  to  his  close  friends  and  the 
poor. 

His  smiling,  sensitive,  and  kindly 
face  radiated  about  him  the  joy  of  a 
happy  man.  He  wished  that  no  one 
should  know  the  trials  of  daily  life,  and 
so  he  tried  to  soften  the  effects  of  mis¬ 
fortune.  He  corresponded  with  his 
former  pupils,  kept  his  friendship  for 
them  intact,  and  obtained  books  or 
writing  instruments  for  them.  He  had 
them  copy  books,  paid  them,  and  then 
distributed  the  copies  to  others,  thus 
performing  two  acts  of  charity  at  the 
same  time.  Pignier  tells  us  that  during 
a  trip  (he  was  probably  returning  to 
Coupvray),  he  became  acquainted  with 
a  blind  person  with  whom  he  grew  so 
friendly  that,  after  he  had  taught  her 
his  system  of  writing  and  corresponded 
with  her,  he  asked  her  to  become  “the 
dispenser  of  his  charity.”  A  friend, 
touched  by  his  generosity,  was  to  say 
later,  “He  never  wanted  to  be 
thanked!” 

Some  cynic  might  say  perhaps  that 
his  great  kindness  cost  him  nothing, 
that  his  property  and  his  salary  as 
teacher  allowed  him  to  live  without 
worry,  that  therefore  his  charity  had 
no  spiritual  value.  But  Braille  deprived 
himself,  even  if  he  had  to  suffer  for  it. 
When  one  of  his  comrades  was  without 
work,  he  gave  him  his  position  as  or¬ 
ganist  in  an  important  Parisian  parish. 
He  left  without  regret  a  post  from 
which  he  had  derived  great  pleasure 
every  Sunday,  just  because  someone 
more  unfortunate  needed  help. 

That  is  the  best  proof  of  his  great 
charity. 

^ 

w  w  w 

Louis  Braille’s  unshakeable  will  en¬ 
abled  him  once  again  to  master  the 


violent  attack  of  tuberculosis  which  he 
suffered  in  1844.  Thanks  to  a  prolonged 
rest  imposed  by  Dufau,  thanks  also  to 
extreme  moderation,  his  body  seemed 
in  the  months  which  followed  to  grow 
stronger  and  more  successful  in  its  fight 
against  illness.  The  reader  will  notice 
this  alternating  of  periods  of  apparent 
health  with  near-fatal  hemorrhages 
which  had  marked  his  life  since  1835 
and  sometimes  given  him  hope  of  re¬ 
turning  to  a  normal  existence.  In  1847, 
Dufau,  noticing  an  improvement  and 
believing  perhaps  in  a  miracle  of  will 
or  of  medicine,  allowed  him,  on  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Allibert,  to  resume  teach¬ 
ing. 

For  three  years  Louis  Braille  knew 
once  again  the  joys  of  teaching.  He  re¬ 
joined  his  pupils  at  last;  and,  if  he  no 
longer  had  his  former  dynamism,  if  he 
talked  in  a  low  voice  so  as  not  to  tire 
his  delicate  chest,  he  still  showed  in 
class  the  same  qualities  of  synthesis 
which  had  made  him  the  admiration  of 
everyone. 

He  returned  to  Coupvray  from  time 
to  time;  he  took  an  interest  in  the  life 
and  work  of  his  family,  visited  his  fields 
and  vineyards  with  Louis  Simon,  and 
managed  his  small  income. 

In  1848  the  revolution  broke  out  in 
Paris.  Louis  freed  himself  from  the 
traditional  spirit  which  his  father  had 
instilled  in  him,  and  adopted  the  new 
doctrines;  he  joined  in  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  workers,  but  he  detested 
the  riots,  the  pillaging,  the  hatreds,  and 
the  sometimes  unjustified  anger  of  a 
people  in  a  frenzy — the  whole  violent 
aspect  of  revolutions.  He  was  an  ideal¬ 
ist  and  greeted  the  Republic  as  the 
government  under  which  liberty  and 
fraternity  could  best  develop. 

^  ^ 

Renouncing  his  past  errors,  Dufau 
now  did  everything  he  could  to  facili¬ 
tate  research.  At  this  period  different 


printing  systems  adapted  to  braille 
were  being  tried  out,  and  already  posi¬ 
tive  results  crowned  these  new  enter¬ 
prises.  One  of  the  first  methods  which 
consisted  of  assembling  type  molds  of 
six  dots,  from  which  one,  two,  three, 
four  or  five  units  would  be  subtracted 
to  make  the  symbol  needed  was  tried 
in  1847.  This  method,  however,  was  in¬ 
convenient  in  that  it  required  an  oper¬ 
ation  for  each  symbol.  Nevertheless,  the 
Book  of  Psalms  was  printed  with  this 
system. 

Braille  triumphed  in  every  activity 
of  the  blind.  Fournier  used  it  for  his 
solfeggio  class  from  1846  on.  Roussel 
introduced  it  in  the  chapel  service.  In 
1849,  Laas  d’Aguen,  who  had  invented 
stereotypy,  stereotyped  perfectly  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  several  other  books.  Guadet  re¬ 
vealed  the  advantages  of  braille  in  the 
Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind .  The  system  began  to  spread  in 
Europe.  Belgium  adopted  it.  The  won¬ 
derful  invention  of  a  fifteen-year-old 
began  to  conquer  the  world. 

The  combined  efforts  of  everyone  to 
exploit  his  work  gave  Louis  Braille  the 
proof  at  last  that  his  years  of  hard  work 
had  not  been  in  vain.  But  for  him,  the 
alphabet  in  raised  dots  already  be¬ 
longed  to  the  past.  It  was  a  completely 
worked-out  invention  which  needed 
only  to  become  widespread.  To  be  sat¬ 
isfied,  Louis  Braille’s  creative  mind  had 
to  father  new  projects  and  resolve  new 
problems.  Music  remained  his  prin¬ 
cipal  preoccupation,  for  no  one  had  yet 
dared  to  ask  a  blind  person  to  trace  the 
signs  of  this  complex  art  on  paper.  He 
tried  it  and,  by  using  Foucault’s  ma¬ 
chine  adapted  for  this  purpose,  he  ob¬ 
tained  satisfactory  results  which  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  have  further  perfected 
if  the  terrible  illness  which  was  to  carry 
him  off  had  not  come  once  more  to 
interfere  with  his  research. 

In  1850,  feeling  his  strength  leave 
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him,  he  asked  Dufau  to  be  so  kind  as 
to  let  him  retire.  But  since  the  meager¬ 
ness  of  a  pension  would  not  have  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  live  decently,  the  di¬ 


rector  agreed  to  keep  him  on  at  the  In¬ 
stitution  and  to  employ  him  only 
within  his  means  for  a  few  infrequent 
piano  lessons. 


- :<►:  :<►:  ®  ■ 

IX 

Toward  the  Light 


No  one  could  ever  give  a  better  and 
more  detailed  account  than  Coltat  of 
the  weeks  preceding  the  death  of  Louis 
Braille.  He  was  a  loyal  friend,  bound 
closely  to  the  older  man  by  ties  of  the 
same  misfortune  and  an  affectionate 
admiration,  and  it  was  his  privilege  to 
be  present  until  his  last  breath.  We 
will  withdraw,  therefore,  before  his 
testimony,  and  in  order  not  to  misin¬ 
terpret  him  we  put  down  his  own 
words,  simple  but  moving. 

“On  the  night  of  December  4,  1851, 
after  a  cold  he  had  perhaps  neglected  a 
little,  he  suffered  a  violent  hemorrhage; 
it  was  the  final  blow  which  was  to  keep 
him  from  ever  leaving  his  bed  again. 

“The  same  thing  recurred  again  and 
again  during  the  following  days  with 
an  intensity  appalling  to  those  sur¬ 
rounding  the  sick  man.  L.  Braille  re¬ 
mained  very  calm;  nevertheless,  he  him¬ 
self  felt  that  his  life  was  in  danger;  as 
a  precaution,  he  asked  for  spiritual  aid, 
and  then  received  the  sacraments  with 
a  devotion  as  respectful  as  it  was  edi¬ 
fying.  The  day  after  this  moving  and 
solemn  ceremony  he  addressed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  to  the  friend  who  visited 
him  most  often,  and  who  kept  them  in 
his  heart  like  a  precious  treasure:  ‘Yes¬ 
terday  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
beautiful  of  my  life.  When  you  have 
experienced  that,  you  understand  all 
the  power  and  majesty  of  religion.  But, 
oh,  unfathomable  mystery  of  the  hu¬ 


man  heart,  I  am  convinced  that  my 
mission  on  earth  is  finished;  yesterday 
I  tasted  the  greatest  joys.  God  was 
pleased  to  hold  before  my  eyes  the 
dazzling  splendors  of  eternal  hope. 
After  that,  doesn’t  it  seem  that  nothing 
more  could  keep  me  bound  to  the 
earth?  Well,  I  asked  God  to  take  me 
from  the  world,  it  is  true.  .  .  But  I  felt 
that  I  wasn’t  asking  very  hard.’ 

“Ten  days  later  Christmas  came.  The 
pious  patient  wanted  to  celebrate  it  on 
his  bed  of  pain,  and  received  again  the 
God  who  brings  patience  and  resigna¬ 
tion.  To  keep  his  soul  pleasantly  occu¬ 
pied,  he  begged  his  friend  to  suggest 
some  good  thoughts,  drawn  especially 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and 
condition  of  illness  in  which  he  found 
himself.  They  had  to  be  short  and 
meaningful,  for  he  liked  wordiness  in 
the  language  of  devotion  no  better  than 
in  ordinary  language.’’ 

Constant  concern,  however,  for  his 
spiritual  interests  did  not  make  him 
neglect  his  temporal  affairs.  Before 
leaving  on  the  final  journey,  he  wanted 
to  honor  his  friends  with  one  last  ges¬ 
ture  of  gratitude. 

On  December  26  he  had  a  notary,  M. 
Thiac,  summoned,  and  in  the  presence 
of  Joseph  Guadet,  Edouard  Pelicier, 
accountant  of  the  Institution,  and  Hec¬ 
tor  Chevalier  and  Louis  Laas  d’Aguens, 
supervisors,  he  dictated  his  will.  His 
mother  received  a  life  annuity;  he  di- 
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vided  his  other  securities  between  his 
niece  and  god-daughter,  Louise  Celine 
Marniesse,  and  his  nephew,  Louis 
Theodore  Carron.  He  left  a  piece  of 
land  to  Louis  Simon,  and  to  Coltat, 
“my  friend  and  colleague  at  the  Insti¬ 
tution  where  he  lives,  my  savings-bank 
book,  my  piano,  movable  furniture, 
books,  linen,  scientific  instruments,  and 
in  general,  all  I  own  at  the  Institu¬ 
tion.”  Through  this  will  we  see  more 
clearly  still  the  true  character  of  Louis 
Braille,  who  was  the  soul  of  kindness. 
Gratitude  was  not  just  a  word  with 
him;  his  little  guide,  the  infirmary  boy, 
the  night-watchman,  and  the  servant 
who  took  care  of  his  room,  to  whom  he 
left  part  of  his  estate,  according  to  Pig- 
nier,  were  all  witnesses  of  his  generosity 
and  greatness  of  soul.  He  gave  sixty 
francs  to  the  Cure  of  Coupvray  for 
Masses,  and,  in  his  own  words,  for  “a 
remembrance  to  the  church  of  my  vil¬ 
lage.”  He  likewise  did  not  forget  the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  of  St. 
Nicholas  des  Chardonnerets,  the  parish 
where  he  had  made  his  first  communion 
and  been  confirmed.  He  earnestly  re¬ 
quested  that  the  money  he  had  loaned 
not  be  returned.  In  accordance  with 
his  instructions,  Coltat  distributed  his 
clothes  and  his  small  personal  belong¬ 
ings  as  mementos  to  his  pupils. 

#  #  # 

All  his  friends  came  to  see  him.  They 
could  not  believe  that  he  was  going  to 
leave  them  forever.  The  Lazarists,  for 
whom  he  had  played  the  organ  for 
many  years,  remained  close  to  his  bed¬ 
side,  helping  him  prepare  himself  to 
meet  death.  His  brother  came  alone 
from  Coupvray  since  their  aged  mother 
could  not  undertake  the  journey.  He 
brought  messages  of  affection  and 
loving  solicitude  from  the  family.  They 
all  felt  the  moment  of  the  last  good-by 
drawing  nearer  each  day,  yet  they  tried 
to  make  him  forget  it  by  talking  hope¬ 


fully  of  a  cure.  But  he  answered,  “You 
know  that  I  don’t  deal  in  that  coin; 
there’s  no  need  to  hide  the  truth.”  Lit¬ 
tle  by  little  life  was  withdrawing  from 
his  body  racked  by  tuberculosis.  Dr. 
Allibert,  as  well  as  the  Abbe  Durand, 
the  chaplain  of  the  Institution,  knew 
that  now  nothing  could  save  him. 

We  again  quote  Coltat,  “Meanwhile, 
through  an  illusion  fairly  common  in 
his  type  of  illness,  he  appeared  a  few 
days  before  his  death  to  have  recovered 
confidence  in  his  return  to  health.  It  is 
as  though  Providence,  taking  pity  on 
our  human  frailty,  wished  in  these  cru¬ 
cial  periods  to  veil  the  face  of  death  in 
order  to  make  it  seem  less  dreadful. 

“January  6,  1852  was  to  be  his  last 
day.  In  the  morning  he  asked  to  have 
repeated  to  him  the  symbolic  meanings 
of  gold,  incense  and  myrrh,  for  it  was 
Epiphany.  .  .  Toward  the  middle  of 
the  day,  feeling  the  end  near,  he  wished 
to  fortify  himself  for  the  dread  journey, 
and  once  more  received  communion 
with  loving  devotion.  Before  and  after 
the  ceremony  his  friends  and  his 
brother  gathered  around  him  and  em¬ 
braced  him  for  the  last  time.  To  each 
he  gave  most  touching  tokens  of  his 
affection,  and  when  he  could  no  longer 
talk,  he  moved  his  lips,  a  gesture  which 
spoke  more  directly  to  the  heart  than 
any  word.  All  those  present  were 
moved  to  tears.  The  final  agony  began 
about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  at  seven-thirty  Louis  Braille  de¬ 
livered  up  his  pure  soul  to  the  hands 
of  God.” 

w  w 

On  the  very  same  evening,  Louis 
Simon  returned  to  Coupvray  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  sad  outcome  to  his  family. 
We  can  understand  the  sorrow  of 
Monique  Braille  when  she  learned  the 
news,  so  painful  to  the  heart  of  a 
mother  already  broken  by  the  loss  of  a 
husband  and  a  daughter,  and  now  sep- 
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arated  from  a  son  whom  she  loved  ten¬ 
derly.  Perhaps  it  was  to  see  him  once 
again  that  she  asked  Louis  Simon  to 
bring  him  back  to  Coupvray.  Perhaps 
it  was  also  to  reunite  Simon,  Marie  and 
Louis  in  the  same  plot  of  earth  and  the 
same  affection. 

On  January  7th,  Louis  Simon  went 
to  the  Mayor’s  office  and  obtained  from 
Monsieur  Lahogue,  the  first  assistant, 
authorization  to  have  Louis  Braille 
buried  in  his  native  village.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris  immediately,  found  a 
conveyor,  M.  Bulton,  Rue  de  Grenelle, 
took  the  necessary  steps  at  Police  Head¬ 
quarters,  and  fixed  the  transfer  for 
Friday,  January  9. 

On  the  8th,  funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Institution.  Pupils  and 
teachers,  and  all  the  others  who  had 
known  and  loved  Louis  Braille  were 
present.  His  friends  had  had  his  por¬ 
trait  done  and  a  plaster  cast  of  his  face 
made,  which  was  used  by  the  sculptor, 
Jouffroy,  to  cut  a  marble  bust  of  him. 
The  latter  was  unveiled  at  the  Institu¬ 
tion  on  May  25,  1853.  Then  on  the  9th, 
M.  Bulton  and  Louis  Simon  started  for 
Coupvray.  The  route  which  the  blind 
boy  had  formerly  taken  to  the  Institu¬ 
tion  he  now  took  for  the  last  time 
thirty-two  years  later,  in  a  black  van 


behind  a  gently  trotting  horse  which 
was  carrying  him  toward  the  place 
of  his  childhood.  Neuilly,  Nogent, 
Chelles,  Lagny.  After  four  hours  of 
traveling,  the  imposing  mass  of  the 
farmhouse  belonging  to  the  chateau 
stood  out  against  a  hillside  with  bare 
trees  sharply  outlined  against  the  win¬ 
try  sky  beyond.  The  van  turned  to  the 
left,  and  descended  rapidly  toward  the 
lower  village  where,  in  the  old  family 
house,  Louis  Braille  was  to  rest  a  few 
hours  longer. 

M.  Lahogue,  who  drew  up  the  report 
of  the  transfer  for  Police  Headquarters, 
wrote  the  next  day:  “.  .  .  Yesterday,  the 
9th  of  the  present  month,  the  body  of 
Louis  Braille  arrived  in  Coupvray;  .  .  . 
I  went  to  the  place  where  he  had  been 
taken,  and  in  the  presence  of  his  entire 
family  I  had  the  coffin  opened  to  verify 
the  identity  of  the  body.  The  deceased 
was  recognized  to  be  really  the  afore¬ 
said  Louis  Braille.  Today,  January 
10th,  at  noon,  the  burial  took  place. . 

In  the  crowded  little  parish  church 
there  re-echoed  the  plaintive  notes  of 
prayers  for  the  dead.  Then  four  men 
carried  the  coffin  to  the  cemetery;  and 
when  the  Abbe  Baudin  had  said  the 
final  prayer,  the  body  of  Louis  Braille 
was  lowered  into  the  earth  for  all  time. 
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1852 

The  man  who,  during  thirty  years  of 
patient  research,  had  done  more  for  the 
blind  than  eight  centuries  of  charity 
and  alms,  died  ignored  by  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  without  ostentation  or  glory, 
but  simply,  as  he  had  lived.  No  one  had 
had  a  presentiment  of  the  world-wide 
significance  of  his  work;  no  one,  apart 
from  his  very  restricted  circle  of  friends, 


1952 

had  noticed  that  at  forty-three  had  died 
the  deliverer  of  millions  of  beings 
formerly  doomed  to  ignorance,  but  able 
today,  because  of  him,  to  attain  the 
highest  pinnacles  of  culture. 

We  have  looked  in  vain  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  time  for  some  article  an¬ 
nouncing  his  disappearance.  That  day 
there  was  mention  of  the  banquet  of 
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the  Hotel-de-Ville  which  the  Prince- 
President,  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
was  to  attend.  Lamartine  announced 
that  his  paper,  Le  Conseiller  du  Peuple, 
would  cease  publication,  to  be  replaced 
by  a  literary  paper,  UHumanite.  The 
candidature  of  Monsieur  Alfred  de 
Musset  to  the  French  Academy  was 
being  criticized,  but  no  one  spoke  of 
Braille,  not  even  in  the  obituary  col¬ 
umns  whose  names  today  no  longer 
mean  anything  to  us. 

A  hundred  years  later,  however, 
overflowing  the  too  narrow  confines  of 
our  country,  the  renown  of  the  boy  of 
fifteen  who  had  bestowed  upon  his 
blind  brothers  the  wonderful  six-dot 
system  had  conquered  the  entire 
world.  As  long  ago  as  1878,  a  congress 
met  at  Paris  and  decided  to  adopt 
braille  as  an  international  system  of 
writing  for  the  blind.  In  1917,  America, 
which  had  for  many  years  used  deriva¬ 
tive  alphabets,  brought  about  unity  by 
compelling  recognition  of  Braille’s 
original  alphabet.  In  1950  on  the  initi¬ 
ative  of  UNESCO,  the  braille  system 
was  extended  to  eight  hundred  African 
dialects.  This  great  organization  is  now 
working  for  the  application  of  the  al¬ 
phabet  to  oriental  languages. 

It  is,  therefore,  on  an  international 
scale  that  men  ought  to  honor  Louis 
Braille,  for  he  is  one  of  the  great  bene¬ 
factors  of  the  world,  and  his  name,  un¬ 
known  in  1852,  will  join  those  of  Pas¬ 
teur,  Reed,  and  Fleming,  united  by  the  / 
same  universal  gratitude. 

w  w 

We  lived  several  months  in  Coup- 
vray  close  to  the  house  where  Louis 
Braille  was  born,  soaking  up  the  peace¬ 


ful  life  of  this  little  town,  unearthing 
pages  yellowed  with  age  from  dusty 
archives  in  the  town  garret,  and  bring¬ 
ing  back  to  life  people  of  days  gone  by 
whom  the  blind  child  had  known.  Very 
often  our  steps  turned  toward  his 
house,  so  simple,  so  full  of  memories 
still.  Often,  too,  climbing  the  Touarte 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  cemetery  be¬ 
fore  his  grave,  a  poor  grave  and  plain, 
where  the  blind  of  the  whole  world 
come  to  meditate  and  give  thanks  to 
their  deliverer;  and  it  occurred  to  us 
that  between  the  beginning  and  end, 
between  the  house  where  he  was  born 
and  this  final  resting  place  of  his  there 
was  a  tragedy  and  a  deliverance,  a  life 
of  courage  and  of  struggle  against  dark¬ 
ness,  the  amazing  disproportion  be¬ 
tween  his  humble  origins  and  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  his  achievement. 

Louis  Braille  was  the  apostle  of  light. 
If  it  is  true  that  above  all  posterity  re¬ 
members  the  work  of  a  man  extra¬ 
ordinarily  persevering  and  methodical, 
with  a  prodigious  power  of  concentra¬ 
tion,  we  must  yet  recognize  that  not 
only  did  he  have  the  mind  of  an  in¬ 
ventor  but  also  the  soul  of  a  saint;  and 
to  our  eyes  this  latter  is  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  aspect  of  his  life.  In  spite  of 
the  accident  which  blinded  him  at  the 
age  of  four,  in  spite  of  the  long  battle 
to  obtain  acceptance  of  his  system,  in 
spite  of  the  malady  which  sapped  his 
strength  from  within,  he  never  grew 
bitter,  he  never  despaired.  He  remained 
good,  charitable,  loving,  faithful  to  his 
friends  as  to  his  ideals.  Thus  live  the 
virtuous  and  pure  in  heart.  Thus  do 
we  see,  undimmed  by  a  century  which 
has  elapsed  since  his  death,  the  true 
Louis  Braille. 
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